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Travels in the Two Sicilies, by Henry Swinburne, E/q. in the 
Years 1747, 1778, 1779, aud 1780. Vol. Il. toe 1h, 15, 
in Boards, Elmily. : 


Wwe: have now the pleafure to refume the narrative of this 
agreeable traveller, who, after his return from Padlia, 
devoted the cooler days of fummer and autumn to excurftons 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. This is a fcene which has 
often been defcribed by other authors; but every objeét’ re- 
ceives frefh beauty from the imitative pencil of Mr. Swine 
burne. His firft voyage was to the ifland of Capri, anciently 
called Capree, about eighteen miles fouth of Naples, at the 
entrance of the gulf. Steep cliffs and grand maffes of rock, 
he obferves, gave it a wildnefs of feature which, as he ap- 
proached, was gradually foftened by patches of verdure, and 
clufters of white honfes. 


‘ The landfcape round the place of debarking, fays he, is 
-compofed of various trees rich ‘in luxuriant foliage, cottages 
.raifed on terraces, a fmooth ftrand with. bufy groups of mari- 
ners, painted boats drqwn on fhore, or dancing on the furge, 

villas peeping through the grove, and, to complete the feene, 
bold rocks projecting into the bofom ‘of the deep. On a ridge 
between two rugged eminences, which form the extremities of 
the ifland, and rear their fhaggy fummits. to a tremendous 
height, I difcovered the cupolas and buildings of the epifcopal 
-eity; at a diftance it had the appearance of a confiderable 
lace, on a nearer view it dwindled to a village. is 

* From the town I followed an ancient caufeway to the eatft- 
-ern fummit of Capri, where cliffs of ftupendous attitude over- 
hang the channel that feparates the ifland from Cape Campa- 
nella. Though my eyes had long been accuftomed to vaft, as 
well as charming profpects, yet the view from hence is fo ex- 

tenfive, grand, and beautiful, that it was impoflible to behold 
it without emotions of furprife and rapture: at one glance I 
took in a range of coaft exceeding one hundred miles in length, 
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reaching from Mondragone to Cape della Licofa. Within thefe 
bounds is comprifed an affemblage of objects that few countries . 
can boaft of ; before me lay feveral rich and populous iflands ; 
Naples, with all its hills and {warming fuburbs, backed by the 
towering Appenine; Vefuvius pouring forth volumes of fmoke; 
at its feet innumerable villages and verdant plains contrafted 
with purple lavas; immediately under me Minerva’s Promon- 
tory advancing towards: Capri, and dividing the Neapolitan bay 
from the femicircular bafon of Salerno, at the bottom of which 
the fun-beams pointed out the white rains of Pzftum.’ 


This ifland was polluted with the infamous pleafures of 
Tiberius Czfar, who built upon it twelve villas, thé ruins of 
fome of which are yet to-be feen. Vaft numbers of ftock- 
‘doves and quails are here intercepted: in their annual flights, 
by means of nets laid acrofs every break in the woods, or chafm 
in the hills. We are informed that eight years ago, in the 
month of May, forty-five thoufand were taken in the courte 
of one day. 

Our author concludes his account of Capri with the follow- 
ing remark. 


‘ This ifle reunites fuch a variety of beauties and advantages, 
that it is a matter of wonder to me, why fo few of our myfan- 
‘thropic countrymen refort toit; a man of an indolent philofo- 
phical caft would. here be fuited-wyth a fcene-for meditation and 
folitary enjoyments; the temperature of the air, and the ex- 
cellence of the fruits, would fecure his health ; and the delight- 
ful fcenery around him would difpel his cares, and give an even 
chearful fiow to his fpirits. An Englifh gentleman of the name 
of Thorold, {pent many years of his life here, at a charming 
retreat, which he had formed with every convenience the cli- 
mate required, in one of the moft agreeable fituations upon the 
ifland. If | am not mifinformed, he breathed his laft, and was 
interred in this his favourite refidence.’ 


The ifland of Ifchia, formerly known by the names of 
Inarime, Arime, and Pithecufa, is likewife defcribed by our 
author as a moft defirable retreat. He obferves,- that for rich- 
nefs of foil, abundance of produéts, and beauty of fituation, 
: a may vie with the moft celebrated {pots on the face of the 
obe. 
g On the fhore of Patria are fome heaps of ftones, the ruins 
of Liternum. This place was rendered venerable by the vo- 
luntary exile of Cornelius Scipio Africanus. . About fix miles 
eaftward is the infulated rock, where ftood the citadel of 
Cuma; the capital of a ftate which, as the traveller obferves, 
ruled the feas before either Rome or Carthage were heard of. 
_ ©-This rocky hill, fays Mr. Swinburne, is the produce of an 
. eruption, and hollowed into many fpacious caverns, amongt 
whic 
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’ which we look in vain for the grotto where the Cumean fybil 
pronounced her oracles; that fanctuary was deftroyéd in the 
Gothic war. Agathias informs us, that it was {cooped into the 
‘form of a temple, the roof of which ferved as a foundation for 
‘one of the principal towers of the fortrefs, When Narfes in- 
vefted the citadel, he catfed this rocky cover to be cut through 
‘in: feveral directions, and then propped up with beams; as foon 
as every thing was in readinefs for the affault, the wood was fet 
.on fire. Upon the props being confumed, the rocks gave way, 
and brought the walls down headlong with them into the tem- 
ple; and on thefe accumulated ruins the imperial troops en- 
’ tered the breach.’ 

On landing at the canal by which the lake Fufaro difcharges 
its fuperfluous waters into the fea of I{chia, the traveller was 
fhown fome ruins, faid to be thofe of the tomb of Caius Marius. 
At the foot of the fhelving promontory of Mifeno, are alfo 
the fcattered ruins of a city of that name ; and the remains of 
a theatre are very apparent. A fine fragment of the marble 
cornice is yet left, to bear teftimony to the elegance with 
which it was decorated in the rich luxuriancy of the compofite 
order.» The channel where the fleet of Agrippa moored, has 
now, as Mr. Swinburne remarks, but one crazy cobble, fta- 
tioned to ferry over travellers. He pafled it to the Elyfian 
fields, which are bounded on the north fide by a fmall emi- 
nence covered with vines.» The furface of the bank is hol- 
lowed into numberlefs caves and places of fepulture ; and an 
ancient way leads from the ferry towards Capua, between rows 
of monumental buildings, which, from being filled with the 
afhes of the dead, are now occupied by living peafants. 

Under the lofty headlands of the celebrated Baiz, the fands 
abound with fragments rolled from the ruins ; and fome men. 
employ themfelves in the fummer in dragging the bottom of — 
the fea with {mall bafkets. ‘They wafh the fand in feveral 
waters, and feldom fail of bringing up a cornelian or medal 
that repays them for their time and labour. Near the foot of 
Monte Nuovo, we are informed that the fubterraneous fires 
act with fuch immediate power, that even the fand at the bot- 
tom of the fea is intolerably heated. 

This entertaining traveller afterwards conduéts us to the 
lake of Avernus, which he defcribes both in its ancient and pre~ 
fent ftate. He juftly obferves that the change of fortune in 
this and the Lucrine lake is fingular. 

‘In the fplendid days of imperial Rome, the Lucrine was 
‘the chofen fpot for the brilliant parties of pleafure of a volup- 
tuous court; they are defcribed by Seneca as the higheft refine- 
ment of extravagance and luxury; now a flimy bed of rufhes 
sovers the fcattered pools of this once beautiful theet of water, 
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and the dufky Avernus is now clear and ferene, offering a moft 


alluring furface and charming {cene for fimilar amuafements.’ 


_ The next object of our author’s attention is Puzzuoli, which, 

‘in very remote-times, was the arfenal and dock-yard of the 
Cumeans. The ruins of its ancient edifices are widely {pread 
along the adjacent hills and fhores. An amphitheatre ftilk 
exifts almoft in its original ftate, with a great part of the tem- 
ple of Serapis. The latter is fquare, environed with buildings 
for priefts, and baths for votaries. In the centre remains a 
circular platform, afcended by four flights of fteps, vafes for 
fire, a centrical altar, rings for victims, and other appendages 
ef facrifice. 

Among the relics of ancient grandeur in this neighbour- 
hood is the Campanian way, paved with lava, and lined on 
each fide with venerable towers, therepofitories of the dead, 
which are richly adored with ftucco in the infide. This road 
was executed by the order of Domitian; and of all the mo- 
numents remaining of that emperor, 1s perhaps the moft ho- 
nourable to his memory. Not far hence lies the Solfatara, 
ftyled-by the ancients the court of Vulcan; with the lake of 
Agnano, on the verge of which are the fweating ftones of San 
Germano, and the celebrated grotta del Cane. A phenome- 
non obfervable in this lake is its perpetual bubbling, with re- 
fpeé&t to which Mr. Swinburne informs us that he has difco- 
vered an additional caufe. 


‘I now, fays he, paffed down to the lake of Agnano, which 


exhibits true elegance of landfcape, without any of the bold — 


features of wild nature; its waters are unfavourable to fifh, 
being covered in many places with fulphureous flime; all the 
flax that is gathered in the vicinage of Naples is brought to 
foak in this pool, under a weight of ftones, till it be fufficiently 
foft for beating ; a putrid fmell, occafioned by its fermentation, 
encreafes the natural unwholefomenefs of tke air, and is often 
fenfibly felt even in the city of Naples. By order of the police 
no fteeped flax can be carried through the ftreets except in the 
night-time ; and even then, the effluvia are fo ftrong that F 
have fometimes been waked by them: the flax produced near 
the lake is in the higheft eftimation. Thefe waters are faid to 
bubble inceffantly from the fixed air forcing its way through 
them; but | could-difcern another caufe of this bubbling in 
the continual leaping up ofa large fith or tadpole. This fingu- 
lar creature has two fore-legs, a fifh’s head and tail, and fre- 

uently is found full of fpawn; their motions are fo {wift and 
requent, that if I had not caught them by putting a net fud- 
denly into the water, I fhould never have difcovered the caufe 
of the bubbles.’ 


The 
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The grand and variegated profpeéts which now prefented 
themfelves to the traveller, whilft he moved along the bay of 
Naples, can only be conceived by thofe who have viewed that 
magnificent and beautiful landfcape. At length he arrived in 
the city, of which he gives a particular account. 

. Faithful and agreeable delineation are not the only qualities 
with which Mr. Swinburne gratifies the tafte of his readers ; 
for he joins the information of hiftory to the remarks of the 
traveller; and occafionally enriches the narrative likewife 
with philofophical reflections; of which, in this part of the 
volume, we meet with the following inftance. 


‘ From the flight mention made of Naples by ancient writers» 
we may infer that its inhabitants long lived in obfcure tran- 
quillity, a happy though not a glorious fituation ; for where no 
complaints are made, no difturbances heard of, peace and 
abundance may be fuppofed to reign. Great misfortunes as 
often as great fucceffes raife nations to a rank in hiftory that en- 
titles them to the notice of pofterity ; victory and dominion did 
not, perhaps, procure to the Roman people a larger fhare of 
felicity than they would have tafted, had they remained the 
free but undiftinguifhed poffeffors of their original confined ter- 
ritory ; in that cafe their name would not have been pre-emi- 
nent in the hiftory of the great revolutions of the world; but 
their blood would not have flowed in profcriptions, nor would 
their liberties have been trampled upon by emperors the moft 
worthlefs of mankind. It is far from my intention to depre- 
ciate the value of generous ambition, and active {pirit ; on the 
contrary, I doubt whether any public profperity can be lafting 
without military exertions: philofophical content and modera- 
tion may enfure to private men an uncommon proportion of 
that imperfect {um of happinefs, which alene is within our 
contracted reach, but if they predominate long in national 
councils, will inevitably lull the ftate into pernicious apathy ; 
every political body is fo furrounded with rivals and enemies, and 
fuch is the neceflity of motion in human affairs, that if they do 
not advance, they muft retrograde. A people of philofophers, 
if fuch a one could be formed, mutt either fink rapidly into vi- 
cious indolence, ending in confufion and flavery, or very foon 
be reinvolved in the bufy vortex of enterprize, which alone can, 
preferve it from corruption.’ 

The account of Naples is fucceeded by that of Caferta, and 
the mott remarkable articles which have been difcovered in the 
ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii. The entrance of Pom- 
peii is near the quadrangular barracks of the Roman cohorts 
that compofed the garrifon. A portico runs round the court 
fupported by pillars of flone, covered with ftucco and painted. 
The troops, our author obferves, feem to have been accom- 
modated with every convenience, and even luxury ; for they 
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had both a theatre and an amphitheatre belonging to théir 
quarters. From an infcription lately dug up, fays Mr. Swin- 
burne, I find that the Pompeians had places of public enter- 
tainment, not unlike the modern ones in the fuburbs of Lon- 
don and Paris. 

- The number of workmen now employed in uncovering this 
city is-very {mall, on account both of the fatiety of antiqui- 
ties, and the difficulty of finding proper fpots for the recep- 
tion of the rubbifh. Many projeéts of fubfcriptions have been 
propofed for carrying on thefe labours with adtivity, but hi- 
therto none of them has met with the royal approbation. 

- The traveller continued his journey by Nocera and Salerno 
to the ancient Peftum, celebrated by the claflic poets for its 
rofes. The wild rofe which now fhoots up among the ruins, 
is of the fmall fingle damafk kind, with a very high perfume ; 
and our author was affured by a farmer on the fpot, that it 
flowers both in fpring and autumn. ‘The ancient town-wall 
is almoft entire, and inclofes an area about three miles in cir- 
cumference, The gates are placed in the centre of each fide 
of the quadrangle, and a great ftreet may yet be traced ina 
line from the north to the fouth gate. Neareft to the fouth- 
wall is a quadrilateral building with nine columns in each 
front, and eighteen on each fide. But at a fmall diftance to- 
wards the north is the moft capital building, a temple of the 
kind called pfeudodipteros, having fix columns in the fronts, 
and fourteen on the fides, The pediments and entablatures 
are almoft entire. | 


‘ This, fays our author, is one of the nobleft monuments of 
antiquity ve have left; though built in a ityle few modern 
archite€ts will adopt, it may perhaps ferve to infpire them 
with fublime ideas, and convince them how neceflary to true 
grandeur in architecture are fimplicity of plan, folidity in pro- 
portions, and greatnefs of the component members.’ 


We entirely join in opinion with Mr. Swinburne refpecting 
the fubfequent remarks, 


* Not many years are elapfed fince Pxftum began to engage 
the attention of the literary world; the firft publifhers of its 
views inform us that an accidental vifit of a painter to a town 
in the neighbourhood refcued thefe ruins from oblivion; but 
we are not therefore to fuppofe that Paitum had remained une 
known, buried deep in impervious forefts, «nd hidden for ages 
from the fight of man ; it certainly never was furrounded with 
wood ; and between the walls and the fea, a bare fandy down 
reigns along the coaft. ‘The pillars of Pefto have long been, 
and are to this day, a landmark to failors, and are feen, as I 
can witnefs, from every part of the extenfive gulph of Salerno. 
I am forry to deflroy Mr. Brydone’s hopes that fome _ 
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ficent heap of ruins will hereafter be difcovered among the fo- 
refts of Calabria; the fituation of almoft all its ancient Greek 
Cities is afcertained ; from my own knowlege, and the infor- 
mation of the natives, who are well acquainted with the recefles 
of their wilderneffes, and by no means inattentive to the re- 
mains of antiquity, I may venture to affirm that there is nota 
fhadow of probability that any difcoveries of that kind can be 
made in Calabria. Pendofia and Tempfa are the only towns 
which antiquaries differ'in placing, and neither of them was of 
fuch note, as to promife any very fuperb ruins, if by chance 
they fhould have remained concealed from all eyes to the pre- 
fent time.’ 

The traveller proceeds afterwards to the ifland of Sicily, his 
account of which is prefaced with a general hiftory. Landing 
at Palermo he took the earlieft opportunity of paying vilits, 
and delivering the letters he had brought from Naples to the 
principal people of the Sicilian metropolis. Moft of thofe re- 
commendations had come from perfons of fuch rank, and fuch 
connections with thofe they were addreffled to, that Mr. Swin- 
burne entertained the firmeft confidence of meeting with an 
agreeable reception in a city renowned for its civility to fo- 
reigners ; but in this expectation he was difappointed. No 
notice was taken of the letters he prefented ; no civilities 
fhewn, nor a fingle invitation given him to break bread under 
a Sicilian roof, To this general coolnefs he only makes two 
exceptions : one was the learned antiquary prince Lancellotti, 
of Torremufa, who paid great attention to his recommendatory 
introduction ; and the other, monfignor Severino, of Naples, 
archbifhop of the united fees of Palermo and Montreale. 

Our author informs us, that from the fea Palermo exhibits a 
moft noble fpeétacle. Its extenfive bay is confined by a circle 
of mountains of various elevations and forms. It is walled 
round in almoft a circnlar fhape, and divided into four parts 
by two ftreets which interfe&t each other at right angles. Pa- 
lermo is crowded with ftatues of fovereigns and tutelar faints, 
but moft of them done by unfkilful hands. No confiderable 
_ Greek or Roman antiguities now remain; and the fmaller 

memorials of ancient grandeur which have been preferved, are 
collected in one mufeum, in the great college lately directed 
by the Jefuits. 

Having traced the progrefs of this agreeable traveller to 
Sicily, we fhall referve a farther account of the wors for a 
{ubfequent Review. 
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A Hiftory of the Englhifb Lau Pol. TI. By nh Reeves, Ej. 
(Concluded, prrta Vol. LIX. p. 439.) 


HA" already given a curfory view of the peiainigut 

changes exprefly made in the law by the ftatutes of Ri- 
chard IJ. Henry IV. and Henry V. we thall now proceed to 
mention the alterations tacitly tatroduced’ i in the practice and 
conftruétion of the law, during the fame period, 

Aé@tions on the cafe became more common in Weftminfter- 
hall, and the limits of them were infenfibly enlarged, fo as to 
include not only the confequences of i injurie es actually com- 
mitted, but to give damages for an injury fuftained by the 
non-performance of any contract which the party ought to 
have completed. ‘This was much to the advancement of juf- 
tice, as no action of covenant could be maintained which was 
not grounded on a deed. 

The criminal Jaw continued nearly on the fame footing as 
in Edward the Third’s time. By the Year-book of the firft of 
Henry the Fourth it appears, that the proceedings againft a 
peer for capital offences were nearly the fame as they are now. 

While the kingdom was fo divided into opposite parties, it 
is no wonder if many were convicted of treafon without trial 
or examination. It is well for them who have lately preffed 
for reformation in all departments of ftate, that the law is 
fomewhat altered from what it was when fir ‘Thomas Haxey 
was condemned to die the death of a traitor, for having moved 
in the houfe of commons, that @cozomy muit be promoted at 
court; in order to which, he propofed that the court fhould 
not be fo much frequented by bishops and ladies. 

The commons, in the firft of Henry IV. extorted a decla- 
yation from the lords, that they had a legiflative authority in 
all ftatutes, grants, and f{ubfidies. 

The roll, however, was not always drawn up according to 
their inftruétions ; upon which they remonftrated, in z Henry 
V. that as they were affentors as weil as petitioners, ftatutes 
fhould be made according to the tenor of their petition, and. 
not altered. | j 

In the enfuing chapters we have caufe to lament that Mr. 
Reeves did not purfue his former plan. In the reigns of 
Henry VI. and Edward IV. the common law Arch fuch 
improvements from the decifions in Weft ftminiter, that it may 
jufily be called an era in our legal hiftory. The Year-books 
of thefe reigns are the mines from which Jord Coke extrafed 
great part of that treafure of learning, which he difplayed ta 
the world in his Commentary upon Littelton, All this matter 
is crowded into fo fhort a compafss that any account we could 
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give of it would be but the abridgement of an abridgement, 
and we mutt refer our readers to the book itfelf. The cha- 
racter of Littelton feems to us to be drawn with much‘ preci- 
fion. We fhall therefore infert it at length, as a more juft 
and candid fpecimen of Mr. Reeves’s owx ftyle and manner, 
than the guotation of a quotation from an old Year-book, which, 
as we before obferved, has been already extracted, to affift the 
public in forming a judgment of the prefent work, 


‘ Littleton was a judge of the common pleas, in the reign 
of Edward IV. and compofed his book cf Tenures for the ufe of 
his fon, to whom it is addrefied. It contains three books; the 
firft upon eftates, the fecond upon tenures and fervices (which 
two tended to explain more at large the principal fubject of the 
old book of tenures), the third difcourfes of feveral incidents 
to tenures and eflates. This little treatife has acquired more 
notice than any other book in the law ; which 1s to be afcribed 
partly to the nature of the fubject, and partly to the manner ih 
which it is treated, and the great character of the writer when 
a judge. 3 

‘ The learning of real property had, in the reign of Edward 
IIT. been cultivated with a minute attention: the period which 
had elapfed fince that reign to the time when our author wrote, 
had produced many additions and modifications of it, till this 
branch had grewn into a very refined fyftem, conftituting, in 
every refpect, the moft intricate part of our jurifprudence. 
Thefe later determinations had rendered the old treatifes of the 
law in a great degree obfolete. Bratton, though more full 
than any of the reft, being more ancient, afforded no light in 
that fort of queftions which were now ufually canvaffed, and. 
which had originated entirely fince his time: ftill lefs was to» 
be expe&ed from Fleta, Britton, and the Mirrour, though of 
a later age. In this ftate of things, it was an undertaking 
much to be wifhed, that fome one fhould explain, in a metho- 
dical way, the new learning that had arifen on the fubje& of 
tenures and eftates. This our author has done, with a felicity 
which has placed him in a rank above all writers on the Englith 
Jaw. 

‘ If we enquire what is the excellence which has entitled the 
writer to fo high a charaéter, it will be found to be of a parti- 
cular kind. It is not a beautiful arrangement of fubject; not 
a remarkably apt divifion of his matter; nota itrict adherence 
even to his own plan, by preferving a clofe connection between 
the matter and title of a chapter; in all which he is fome- 
times more defeGiive than writers of inferior note. ‘The ex- 
cellence of Littleton feems to confift in the great depth of his 
matter, and fimplicity of his manner ; in a comprehenfive way 
of thinking, and a happy method of explaining ; with a cer- 
tain fignificance and clearnefs of ftyle, that is always plain yet 
expreflive and fatisfattory. 


‘ This 
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‘ This author ufually quotes no authority for what he ad. 
vances: in this, however, he does not differ much from his 
cotem»oraries, who even in their arguments and opinions deli- 
vered in court, had not got into that practice of vouching au- 
thorities, which has obtained fo much fince. Whenever he has 
a point to handle which is not thoroughly fettled, he generally 
{tates the different opinions on it, and then gives his own rea- 
fons for differing or agreeing with either: and where he does 
not deliver an opinion declaredly his own, the lait is fuppofed 
to be that which he is inclined to adopt. This rational and 
candid way of treating every thing, added to the known abili- 
ties of the author, acquired him fuch confidence with pofterity, 
that any thing out of Littleton has been taken upon that au- 
thority alone. ‘Thus, the want of references, which at firft 
might feem a want of authenticity, has in the end adminiftered 
to the fame of this writer; as opinions, which otherwife might 
be vouched from an adjudged cafe, are now totally refted on 
the words of Littletcn. 

‘The undiminifhed reputation which this author fill pof- 
feffes, is owing principally to the choice of his fubject. The 
law of eflates and tenures, as underitood at the time of Little- 
ton, is at this day the beft introduction to the knowledge of 
real property ; and, though great part of this volume is not 
now law, yet fo intimately was the whole of this fyfiem con- 
nected, that what remains of tenures cannot. be underftood 
without a knowlege of what is abolifhed ; and therefore the 
parts of Littleton which are now obfolete, are fludied- both 
with profit and pleafure. We may ftill fay what the author 

ronounced of his work in another refpect: ‘* Though certain 
things which are moved, and fpecified in the faid book, are not 
altogether Jaw, yet fuch things fhall make thee more apt and 
able to underftand and apprehend the arguments and reafons of 
the law.” : 

‘ Befides this, the law of tenures and eftates has always been 
thought the moft natural entrance into the fludy of the law in 
general ; therefore this fmall volume became the firlt book 
which was put into the hands of the itudent ; and while it was 
confidered by practicers and the courts as a book of the highett 
authority, it was at the fame time the inititute to Englifh ju- 
rifprudence. Lawyers gave their earlieft and lateft application 
to the text of Littleton ; every fection and fentence was weigh- 
ed, and every propofition contidered in all its confequences ; it 
was tranflated, commented, and analyfed ; and every method 
contrived to gain a complete knowlege of its contents. Per- 
haps no book, in any {cience fo confined as the municjpal laws 
of any country muft be, has more employed the labours of the 
learned and induftrious. A writer, who was himfelf one of 
the greateft ornaments of the law, and whofe name never ap- 
pears greater, than when accompanied with that of our author, 
furnifhed the world with a very copious and minute commen. 
tary 
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tary on this book ; in which he has carried his attention to the 
import of every word fo far, as to make interefting remarks on 
his very et ceteras. The fame of Littleton has not been con- 
fined to this ifland. As the Norman lawyers made Glanville a 
model upon which to form their couffumier, and give fyitem to 
their jurifprudence; fo = modern writer of that country has 
lately made a learned comment on Littleton, as the bef help 
towards illuftrating their own cultoms and laws.’ 


The reign of Henry VII. is a great conftitutional period ; 
he wrefted the power from the nobles, which at laft fell to the 
people. But as our author avoids fuch difcuflions, the hiftory 
of the Jaw in his reign is not very interefting. The attention 
of the king was principally directed to criminal proceedings, 
and almoft all offences were made fimeable; a circumftance 
which ftrongly marks the ruling paflion of this politic prince 
—the accumulation of wealth. ‘That very technical part of 
the law, the doétrine of ufes, was refined apon with greater 
fubtlety, efpecially as, by a ftatute of Richard III. they had 
become conne¢éted with the law of entails. The fupport given 
by the courts to the action of eje€tment, has in the end en- 
tirely precluded the ufe of real aétions ; which did not merit 
fuch negle&t. They feem perfectly adapted to this end, and 
for the decifion of the feveral queitions which could arife con. 
cerning real property. The procefs was certainly tedious, 
and full of ufeleis formalities; but this might eafily have been 
remedied. The method of deciding upon real property is at 
prejent utterly unintelligible to all except lawyers, and has 
given an air of myflery to a profeffion which is grounded on 
common ienfe, and muft be fupported by it. 

We here take leave of a work which, if it had been finifhed 
as it was defigned, we fhould not have hefitated to have called 
a great one. We muft exprefs a hope, however, that Mr. 
Reeves will foon feel the infufficiency of thefe motives which 
tempted him to defert his original plan, and complete the Hif- 
tory of the Law ina manner which may make us forget that it 
was ever given to the world unfinifhed. Not indeed that we 
with, in any degree, to be underftood as entertaining an un~ 
favourable opinion of the prefent publication: on the con- 
trary; however inferior it may be to that which the author 
promifed in his outfet both to himfelf and his readers, it is 
even as it now,appears, a production of confiderable import- 
ance. More perhaps might have been done (though if we had 
not been taught to expect, we fhould probably not have required 
more); yet this in juftice ought not to derogate from the merit 
of what is performed. The young ftudent, as well as the 
more 
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more experienced proficient in the law, may reap advant¢ 


age from thefe volumes, where they will find a well-con- 
nected recital of all the ancient ftatutes, and an hiftorical di- 
geft of all the fundamental dotirines contained in the trea- 
tifes of our firft law-writers, fuch as Glanville, Braéton, 
Fleta, Britton, and the Mirrour of Magiftrates; authors, whofe 
black-letter pages in barbarous Latin, bad Englifh, and worfe 
French, however venerable they may look, opportunely dif- 
played upon a table, we believe to be neither fo generally nor 
fo attentively ftudied by modern lawyers as they deferve. The 
prefent attempt to render them more extenfively known, en- 
titles Mr. Reeves, in our eftimation, to the thanks of all who 
with well to the advancement of legal fcience. [ Corre/p. 





Sketch of a Tour into Derbyfoire and Yorkfoire, including Part of 
Buckingham, Warwick, Leicefier, Nottingham, Northampicn, 
Bedford, and Hertford—jhires. By William Bray, F. A. 8. 
Sco. Second Edition.’ 6s. in Boards. White. 


4 Mens firft edition of this Sketch, comprifed in a half-crown 
pamphlet, has formerly been noticed in our Review *. 
The work is now fo much extended as to form a moderate vo- 
lume in large oftavo. To give a regular detail of the narra- 
tive, would be to relate the author’s progre{s and obfervations 
through the whole of the Tour: and though this might per- 
haps be no difagreeable tafk, it is fuch a one as muft be pre- 
cluded by the neceflity of accommodating the limits of our 
Review to a variety of other fubjects. In performing this 
Tour the author has proceeded by Buckingham, Banbury, 
Edge-hill, Warwick, Coventry, Leicefler, Derby, Matlock, 
Buxton, Sheffield, Leeds, Rippon, and Afkrig ; whence he 
returned through the wilds of Yorkfhire, called Craven, and 
by Mansfeld, Nottingham, Northampton, Woburn, and St. 
Alban’s. : 

For the gratification of fuch of our readers as are unac- 
quainted with the beauties of Stowe, we fhall lay before them 
our author’s account of thofe gardens, in delineating which he 
has chiefly followed the defcription of the late Mr, Whately. 


‘In the front of the houfe, which ftands on the brow of a 
gentle rife, is a confiderable lawn, open to the water, beyond 
which are two elegant doric pavilions, placed in the boundary 
of the garden, but not marking it as fuch, though they corre- 
pond to each other; for, ftill turther back, on a rifing ground 





* Crit. Rev. vol. xlv. p. 159. 
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without the inclofure, ftands. the Corinthian arch, which is 
feen in the approach. 3 z 

‘I fhall not attempt to defcribe all the buildings, which are 
very numerous, but fhall mention fome of the principal fcenes. 

‘ On entering the garden, you are condutted to the left by 
the two Doric pavilions, from whence the magnificent front of 
the houfe is full in view. You pafs by the fide of the lake 
(which, with the bafon, flows about ten acres) to a temple de- 
dicated to Venus, looking full on the water; and over a lawn, 
up to the temple of Bacchus, to which you are led by a wind- 
ing walk. This laft building flands under cover of a wood of 
large trees. The lawn, which is extenfive, is bounded by 
wood on each fide, and flopes down to the water, on the oppo- 
fite fide of which is the very elegant temple of Venus, juft 
mentioned, thrown into perfpettive, by being inclined a little 


. from a front view. Over the tops of the furrounding wood is 


a view of the diftant country, terminated by Brill-hill, near 
Oxford ; and Quainton-hill, near Aylefbury. 

‘From hence you crofs the lawn by the front of the honfe, 
which is nearly in the centre of the gardens, dividing them as 
it were into two parts. In the latter divifion, the tower of the 

arifh church, bofomed in trees, the body of it wholly con- 
cealed from view, is one of the firft things which ftrikes the 
eye, and you are uncertain whether it is more than one of the 
ornamental buildings. Paffing by it you enter the Elyfian fields, 
under a Doric arch, through which are feen, in perfpective, a 
bridge, and a lodge in the form of acaftle. The temple of 
Friendhip is in fight; and within this {pot are thofe of Ancient 
Virtue and of the Britifth Worthies, adorned with bufts of 
various eminent men, and infcriptions, mentioning their par- 
ticular merits. Here is alfo a roftral column to the memory of 
captain Grenville, brother of the late earl, who was killed in 
that fuccefsful engagement with the French fleet in 1747, when 
Mr. Anfon took the whole of the convey. In the bottom runs 
a ftream, which, with the variety and difpofition-of the trees 
difperfed over gentle inequalities of ground, make this a very 
lively and beautiful {cene. 

‘ Clofe to this is the Alder-grove, a deep recefs.in the thick - 
eft fiade, The water, though really clear, is rendered of a 
dark blue colour by the over-hanging trees: the alders are of 
an uncommon fize, white with age; and here are likewife fome 
large and noble elms.. At the end is a grotto, faced with flints 
and pebbles, in which the late earl fometimes fupped. On 
fuch occafions this grove was illuminated with a great number 
of lamps, and his lordfhip, with a benevolence which did him 
honour, permitted the neighbourhood to fhare the pleafure of 
the evening with him and his company, the park gates being 
thrown open. 

¢ The temple of Concord.and Victory is a moft noble build- 


ing. In the front are fix lonic columns fupporting a pedimens 
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filled with bas-relief, the points of which are crowned with 
ftatues. On each fide is a beautiful colonade of ten lofty pil- 
lars. The infide is adorned with medallions of thofe officers 
who did fo much honor to their country, and under the aufpices 
of his lordfhip’s immortal relation, Mr. Pitt, carried its glory 
to fo high a pitch in the war of 1755; a war moft eminently 
diftinguithed by Concord and Victory. This temple ftands on 

a gentle rife, and below it is a winding valley, the fides of 
which are adorned with groves and clumps of trees, and the 
open {pace is broken by fingle trees, of various forms. Some 
ftatues are interfperfed. ‘This valley was once flowed with 
water, but the fprings not fupplying a fufficient quantity, have 
been diverted, and it is now grafs.’ 

On the oppofite fide of this vale is the Lady’s Temple, on 
an elevated fpot, commanding the diftant views. Below is a 
ftream, over which is thrown a plain wooden bridge. 

- On another eminence, divided from this by a great dip, ftands 
a large Gothic building, fitted up in that tafte, and furnithed 
with fome very good painted glafs. 

'€ The Temple of Friendthip is adorned with elegant marble 
bufts of fome whofe friendfhip did real honour to the noble 
owner.’ : . 

In treating of Banbury, Mr. Bray obferves that Puritans 
were always numerous in the town. ‘ Camden {peaks of it 
as a place famous for cakes and ale ; and when Holland tranf- 
lated his Britannia without his confent, he played him a trick : 
getting at the printer, he changed cakes and ale, into cakes 
and zeal, which alteration got Holland many enemies.’ 

The feat of lord Scarfdale, at Kedlefton, affords our author 
a large fubje&t for archite‘tural defcription ; bat for an ac- 
count of this magnificient building, as well as of Chatfworth, 
already well-known, and of Wentworth Caftle, we muft refer 
to the work ; in which the reader will meet with an agreeable 
mixture of anecdote and topographical delineation, accom- 
panied in fome places with etchings. 





The Life of Cervantes: together with Remarks on his Writings, by 
Mr. de Florian. . Tranflated from the French by William Wall- 
beck. Small8vo. 1s. Bew. 


| R. Florian, we now ufe Mr. Wallbeck’s words, will * be 
‘found to have executed his tafk as tranflator very ably. 
And I think, when you have perafed the Life of Cervantes and 
the remarks — his writings, you will agree with me that the 
Frenchman has evinced no lefs good fenfe, than liberality and 
candour: and, if he is not quite a Rouffeau or D’Alembert, 
he is a good writer, and no defpicable critic.’ 

’ We have tranfcribed thefe words, becaufe they are well 
fitted to charatterife, this * fhadow of a fhade,’ the.tranflation- 
EO from 
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“from Florian. If we change the name, the fable will fuit Mr. 
‘Wallbeck and his work. In the dedication to the count of 
Lemos, our author feems not to, know the meaning of the Great 
Bernard; but we mutt tranfcribe the note, to make the deficien- 
cy more generally known. , 

‘¢ What fort of a work the ** Garden Calendar” was, its title 
explains: but, I confefs, I am ata lofs to guefs what Saavedra 
means by ‘* The Great Bernard ;” and the more fo becaufe Mr. 
De Florian has not thought proper to canonize it. I fufpea, 
however, that it refers to that well-known mountain, called 
‘¢ The Great Saint Bernard,”’ on the confines of Switzerland 
and Piedmont; which is upwards of fix thoufand feet, perpen- 
dicular height, above the Leman-lake, and is covered with 
eternal fnow. If Saavedra ever vifited this mountain, or beheld 
only from a diftance its towering fummit, well might he deem 
it worthy celebration. 

‘ If I am wrong in this conjectural elucidation, which I pro- 
pofe with great diffidence, I fhall think myfelf particularly ob- 
liged to any body who will be at the pains of fetting me right, 
through the channel of the Reviews, Gentleman’s Magazine, 
or any other refpectable periodical work. Poffibly the Spanith 
edition of Cervantes’s Life, which I have’ no Opportunity of 
confulting, may of itfelf be fufficiently clear.’ 

We have looked into the Life of Cervantes, in the fplendid 
edition which is here mentioned, and perceive that, amon 
the unfinifhed works, was one which they call Il Bernardo ; 
but we do not find the flighteft information of its purport: and, 
at this time, we know not where to apply for more fatisfactory 
information. Whatever the work was, it is probably loft. 

The Englifh reader is acquainted with Cervantes, as a fati- 
rift and a novel writers; but knows little of him as a dramatic 
author; fo that we fhall extract from this produétion the fhort 
account of his plays. 

‘© Whether the number of plays Cervantes wrote was twenty, 
or thirty, isimmaterial; for to judge of thofe which are lot by 
thofe which remain, we have nocaufe of regret. I have read 
through the eight he publifhed with great attention; and not one 
of them is fo much as tolerable. The ground plots are neither 
interefting in themfelves, nor well wrought. We meet fre- 

“quently with flafhes of wit, but never with verfimilitude. Such 
are their general characteriftics. - 

‘ In the one which is entitled ‘* The Fortunate Lecher,” 

‘the hero, in the firit aét, is the greateft rafcal in all Seville; 
in the fecond he isa Jacobine monk, at Mexico; and is a pat- 
tern of piety. He has frequent contefts with the devil, upon 
the ftage; and always comes off victorious, Called in to pray 


‘ by a woman at the-point of death; one who had led <a very 


profligate life; father Crux (for fo he is called) exhorts her to 
contefs; which the, defpairing of pardon, refufes todo. The 


zealous confeffor, to fave her from. confequent impenitency, 


pro- 
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propofes to male an exchange with her,—his merits againft her 
fins. The bargain.is ftruck; and a contract figned in due 
form. The woman confefles, and expires: angels appear to 
take away herfoul; and the devil comes to lay in his claim to 
the monk: who, to his aftonifhment, finds himfelf grown all 
over leprous- In the third act, hedies, and performs miracles. 

‘ Such is the plot of a play written by the author of ** Don 
Quixote :’”’ and perhaps the beit play he ever wrote.’ 

As.a fpecimen of the notes of the tranflator we fhall extract 
that which this account has fuggefted. 

¢ What an eccentric genius Saavedra’s was! Who would 
think it poflible that the compofer of fo fine a dramatic ftory, as 
**.Don Quixote,” could fo deviate from all manner of beauty 
and order; and pen fo execrable a farce! If it had not been 
publithed by himielf, there is but one circumfance by which 
we could have gueffed it to have been his: that is the boldnefs 
with which he has lifted his fatiric hand againft the all-fuffi- 

ecient clergy. Not, probably, that it was done in fo direc, 
and unqualified a manner, as thefe outlines of the comedy 
might lead us to fuppofe; but by covert fatire; by irony, if 
not finely imagined, at leaft fo happily expreffed, that it would 
bear the conftruction of ebfequioufnefs, or even adulation. The 
fpies, elfe, of that infernal tribunal, cailed the Holy Inqui- 
fition, would certainly have reported Saavedra. And yet, how 
grofs muft have been the ignorance, how rank the ftupidity of 
thofe times, not to have detected the burlefque of fuch a repre- 
fentation ! 
_ © Taking the comedy in one fenfe, or rather one word of it, 
in (I fear) its only fenfe, literal or figurative, I with that Cer- 
-vantes had not been jefting ; but had written it in good aad {o- 
-ber earneft. ‘The word whichI advert tois ** Crux;” which 
he has cafually taken, for the confeffor’s name. Ido not affect 
to be over-righteous, (God—alas!—knows, how very, very far 
I am from that,) but I cannot, and who, that has the leaft fenfe 
of religion can,. bear to fee ‘* the crofs,”—that precious me- 
morial of our redemption, applied as a fit name for a ludicrous 
character. 

* I marvel much how that word flipped from Saavedra’s pen; 
unlefs through carelefs hafte.. From his head, or heart, aflured- 
ly it never came: for, if ever writer of a work of humour took 
pains to inculcate religion, it was the author of ‘* Don Quix- 

‘ote.”” There is not a chapter in the book that does not abound 
| in religious and moral precepts. And the hero of the romance, 
! whatever other extravagancies he is guilty of, never. forgets his 
God. Acquitting Saavedra, which-I certainly do,. of any in- 
tention of blafphemy, I would not have fixed the reader’s at- 
tention upon it, but by way of hint,to writers-in general, to be 
exceedingly cautious in the ule of words, the injudicious ap- 
plication of which may, centuries after their death, bring 
their religious character in quettion.’ 
An 
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Mn Effay on the Theory of the Produdion of Animal Heat, and of 
"its Application in the Treatment of Cutaneous Eruptions, Inflam- 


mations, and fome other Difeafes. By Edward Righy. Sve. 
4s. fewed. -Johnfon.. 


W E always attend dn Mr.:Rigby with pleafure; for we 

feldom feparate from him without inftraction. Even 
his miftakes are falutary ‘leffons,, and teach us to reprefs too 
great confidence in our own efforts: The work before us con- 
fifts of two parts; which are more diftinét than the author 
probably intended them to be ;: and if he fails in. the one, yet 
as the other isnot founded on, but rather loofely conneéted 
with it; the ruin will not be either general or fatal. . The 
theory of animal heat bas:engaged the attention of many emi- 
nent philofophers ; aid, though each fees the oblivion into 
which his prédeceffors have fallen, the temptation is too ftrong 
to be tefifted ; the delufion too. pleafing to be conquered. Like 
the fancied hetoine of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
though the daily brides had, each fucceflive morning, been 
Jed to the {caffold, the honour of the tonteft, and the glim? 
mering hopes of fuccefs, coticurred to make her eager for the 
fupreme dignity. Our readers will fuppofe, that our review 
of fo matty literaty {peétres haftening to condemnation, would 
pive us no very favourable difpofition towards Mr. Rigby’s 
work, notwithftanding our avowed partiality for the author. 
Yet, as ufual; we endeavoured to examine with caution, and 
determine with candour: as fo many had wandered, one 
might now be right; and former errors gee have -contri- 
buted to direc& a fucceffor. 

The jaft theory which had the fmalleft claim to the atten- 
tion of the learned, was that of Mr. Crawford, which we re- 
wiewed in our forty-eighth Volume, page 181. The merit 
of the opinion refted on the evidence.of the faéts, and it can- 
not be expected that Reviewers fhould delay-their accounts of ex- 
perimental enquiries till they have afcertained the truth of the 
experiments. We applauded the author’s induftry, and waited 
for the refult of other examinations. The principal-work, in 
this line, was one by Mr. Morgan *, who, with great acute- 
nefs and precifion, examined every part of the-author’s rea: 
foning, and his feparate faéts, ‘There was much reafon to 
fuppofe, that Mr. Crawford had obferved arid -reafoned with 
too great hafte: perhaps the author may have thought the 
fame ; for.we have yet heard no reply, nor has the theory been 
se-pabied, We have given this little fetch chiefly to ob 
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ferve, that the principle ‘on which Mr. Crawford began is pro 
bably well founded : ‘his errors were undoubtedly numerous; 
and ought to have been again examined. If the diftin@ion 
between abfolute or latent, and fenfible heat, be eftablifhed, 
it will then be only neceflary to enquire, whether the change 
which the blood undergoes in the courfe df citculation, can 
make any alteration in its capacity to retain*heat. If this be 
true, -and the change is fach as to leffen the quantity of abfo- 
lute heat, ‘whieh there is great reafow to believe, the founda- 
tion is elear, ‘The fuperftructure may be juft or erroneous ; 
it may be rejected or retained ;: for enough will be reper 
But it is time to proceed ‘to ‘the work before ‘us. 

Mr. Rigby fuppofes that heat is a body, and thétefore ca- 
pable of entering, as an ingredient, into the compofition of 
other bodies. » The fubitances which are ‘conveyed: into the 
fiomach abound with this ingredient ; and he juftly obferves, 
that when its feparation is the confequence of almoit every de- 
compofition with which we are acquainted, it is abfurd to fup- 
pofe, that heat fhould not efcape during the decompofition of 
the fubftances: containing it, in the ftomach. Mr. Rigby em- 


ploys his firft fe€tion not only in proving his general conclu-- 


fions, but in fhewing how: nature has attended to’ them in‘a 
variety of inftances, and in what degree fatiety and hunger; 
Jeannefs and obefity, are connected with abwndanee or fcar- 
city, with the more or lefs rapid iefcape of the heat which 
enters into the human fyitem. 

The great defe&t of every fyftem on the fubje& of animal 
heat has been the want of :obfervations, or rather of experi- 
ments, on the bodies of animals. The firft circumftance, which 
feems to’ weaken the opinion of Mr. Rigby, is his fuppofing 
that there is one particular fourcesof heat. If this were true, 
the ftomach fhould be the warmeft: part,’ and the heat fhould 
gradually decreafe till we arrive at the extremities. But, in 
the few experiments made on this fubje&, we find that this is 
not decidedly true. The: mouth, the axifla, and the groin, 
raife the thermometer to the fame ‘height. ‘The urine has no 
greater effect on it than a fiftulous ulcer in the thigh ; and, in 
a rabbit, the thermometer, placed between the mufcles of the 
leg, was at thefame point with one inferted into the abdot 
men. ‘Thefe fa&is certainly fupport that opinion, which attri- 
butes the heat to a power acting at the fame time in every part 
of the fyftem ; and there are now two opinions of this kind, 
which deferve our attention; the one, that it proceeds from 
the energy of the nervous power; the other, which attributes 
it to the chemical change conftantly going on in our fluids. 
If Mr. Rigby’s opinion were true, it fhould be the beft me- 
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thod of leflening the heat, to evacuate the contents of the- 
ftomach and bowels-; but this effect of laxatives ard emetics 
is very inferior to that of bleeding, even in fmall quantities, 
which increafes the power of the digeftive organs.:- The heat 
is indeed increafed after a full meal; but it is not felt in the 
ftomach: thofe, whofe heat is particularly increafed by di- 
geftion, fecl it rather in the palms of the hands, and foles of the 
feet. Indeed every circumftante feems to fhow, that the heat 
is rather the confequence of a general change in the fyftem, 
and attended with all the fymptoms which accompany it, . 
when excited by a more external caufe. Again: ,the heat of 
the body is almoft conftantly the fame in all ages and fexes, 
though the diet is materially different.;.and the diet, if it:be 
alimentary on the one hand, and excefs be.avoided on the : 
other, is found to make little variation. Thefe extremes would 
alter the fubje& by inducing difeafe, and we are now fpeaking 
of health. We need not, at this period, enlarge on the great 
difference in the chemical properties of fubftances really ali- 
mentary: the matter of heat has been fo lately the. fubje& 
of our experiments, that we cannot decide:on its, relation.to 
our different foods; but, from its connection with phlogifton, 
we may fuppofe that its quantity muft be very various, though 
its etteéts in producing heat are uniform. The fubje& of difeafes 
would lead us too far; but we fhould find in fevers of different 
kinds, fome very ftriking objections to the opinions of our 
author. wor é we 

We have freely given the chief arguments which have in- 
duced us to reject Mr. Rigby’s opinion ; but we are induced, 
by his particular defire, to confider the firft-as one of the leait 
important of his various iections : yet we oaght toadd, that 
it. contains fome new and fome ingenious remarks. |The .uti- 
lity of them is in a great degree diminifhed, by the author’s * 
adopting an error of Dr. Prieitley, that the nutritious principle 
is phlogifton; for he ought.to have obferved. only, ‘that the 
moft nutritious. fubftances are phlogiftic. In. fact, phlogifton 
is.fo far from being the nutritious principle, that it‘mare com- 
molny and abundantly, appears among the exerements, The 
bile is an highly animalifed and phlogittic fiuid ;' but its great 
ufe is rather to prepare the crude aliment for abforption, than 
to nourifh: it is again reyeCted, perhaps ftil] more, highly phlo- 
gifticated. Mr. Rigby, however, foon proceeds to the:appli- 
cation of his doctrine. 

¢ Whether the philofophical reader will admit the preceding. 
theory of the production of animal heat to be probable or not, 
the foregoing tacts are certainly {ufiicient-to prove, that a con- 
fiderable quantity of heat is conitantly generated in the animal 


body, and that fome of it has a conftant tendency to pafs of 
H 2 by 
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by the furface; that the regular efcape of this matter depends 
upon fuch various circumftances, that it muft be liable to occa 
fional interruptions, and that in confequence of thefe interrup- 
tions, the furface ofthe tkin mul be fometimes overcharged 
with heat. 28 

* The effe& of this accumulation of heat from within, if we 
may be allowed to.confider the fa& fimply, muft be precifely. 
the fame | if an extraordinary quantity of heat were to be ap- 
plied to the kin from without;. and which is well known to be 
as follows: a {mall degree of heat, and which is not long con- 
, tinued, excites only an increafed fenfibility in the part; if 2 
Jarger quantity, or if longer continued, it occafions a fenfe of 
-burning, the part becomes red, is inflamed, and tumefied, 
perhaps, by the fimple expanfive power of heat; and if ftill 
more be applied, the circulation in the cutis-is obftructed, and: 
a decompofition takes place, which is attended either with the 
vefication or-exulceration of the part.’ 


‘ tdiy thiscinfkance, which.we may confider as a fpecimen of 
out-author’s reafoning, we’ fufpect a confiderable miftake ;. it: 
is very doubtful: whether the heat produced on the furface is a. 
primary or a fecondary effe& ; or more itrily, whether it is a. 
mere evacuation of a fuperabundant principle, or the confe- 


quence of a very different evacuation. We fufpe& it to be — 


fecondary; :becaufe we can excite it’ by raifing inflammation, 
‘without: primarily: increafing tlte heat of the fyftem; by the 
milky: juice, for inftance, of fome very acrid plants apphed 
in a quantity, which fo far from confining the heat-of the 
part;, contributes to leffen it by evaporation. -We can leffen 
_ atcby caufes which, according to the author’s fyftem, ‘ought to- 
increafe it ;becaufe they do confine the heat, via. by the ap- 
plication ‘of dry powders in eryfipelas, by ufing flannel lin- 
ings to breeches worn in riding. The one prevents the fpread~ 
ing, ‘by really-abforbing the caufe cf the’ eruption, viz. the 
acrid ferum ; the other prevents excoriation, by abforbing the 
perfpirable matter. In moft of the eruptions, from attrition,. 
the: inflammation feems' to be ‘firft excited ; and Mr. Rigby. 
dinows that'the fecretion from’inflamed glands is always viated,. 
and very generally rendered highly acrid. There is one fat 
which, on ‘this fyfiem, we are unable te explain,. viz. the 
ale ee which arife on applying a cold cabbage leaf. behind: 
a child’s ear. 
But though Mr. Rigby feems, in our opinion, to have erred: 
in.the explanation of fome phenomena, yet, in the more ef- 
ential. reipeéts, his work: is-highly valuable and important. 
By diminithing the- heat of the part, if the fuperabundant. 
‘heat be really the caufe of the eruption, we directly remove 
“it; if it be-only aconcomitant fymptom, all-our- powers em- 
' | iia : ' ~~ ployed: 
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‘ployed in leffening heat are alfo fedatives, and oppofe inflam- 
‘mation. It is a pleafing reflection, therefore, that we Can 
‘ultimately agree ; and we think his condemnation of poultices, 
ointments, and other bad conduétors of heat, perfe&tly juft ; 
‘for coolers are not only fedatives, but to prevent the dilfipa- 
‘tion of heat, if we do not by the fame means obviate its other 
effeéts, increafes the inflammation. 

-Yet,-in fome of the cutaneous eruptions of children, which 
‘have been preceded by ficknefs, head-ach, &c. coolers are 
certainly precarious remedies ; and we with that our intelli- 
-gent author had added fome cautions refpecting them. With 
‘regard to the fmall-pox, and miliary fevers, we fully agree 
-with him. .Bree-cold.air, in the meazles, is of more doubtful 
Nei ie and our author feems to hefitate in recommendi 
‘it; but we-fully agree with him in the propriety of ufing : 2 

sisis bath, the heat-of which is fomewhat below the heat of 
the fkin: we fuppofe about ninety-two or minety-four degrees 
of Fahrenheit. 

Ln eryfipelas and {carlatina, we-believe cold to be. highly 
-ufeful ; -but when either difeafe is violent, and attended with 
‘putrid fever, we fhould fufpeét the propriety of cold applica- 
tions in any very great extent, left we tring on gangrene.: In 
Amaller degrees, ; cold will: be one. of the moft-powerful means 
of preventing it.; and we prefume jt will be always nelttiery 
-to ufe free told air. 

In the ¢lephantiafis, the application -of cpld. is pzpbably 
smore doubtful, -becaufe it is never attended with any very great 
‘heat, and,its caufe feems.to lie beyond the power of externa! 
amedicine. -Of its ufe in the fcald-head, »we think more.fa- 
wourably, and fhall infert a cafe in which it facceeded com- 
pletely. After defcribing the difeafe, Mr. Rigby obferves, 

‘ The fubjet of heat, at this time, particularly engaging 
my attention, it occurred to.me, that -this complaint might, 
pofibly, be in fome meafure produced by an accumulation of 
it; at leaft, whatever was the.caufe of it, it appeared very .pro- 

bable that the large and jncreafiag fcab which covered the dif- 
eafed furface, retarded the cure, gn the principle of its, pre- 
.venting the natural efcepe of heat, it being,. evidently, of fuch 
a loofe texture, as to be a.very flow condy¢tor.of it.. ;1 refolved, 
therefore, immediately to try whether -keeping the part con- 
ffantly moilt with wet rags would.not reheve it, by favouring 
the efcape of heat-from it; shut as whilft the thick crt was 
“anterpofed between the furface of the head ‘and the wet rag, 
its influence could but be felt in a very fmali degree ; ‘I pre- 
-vioufly removed the fcab, ‘by an ointment flightly impregnated 
with a decoétion of cantharides, it being compofled of the un- 
ignatsinty epifpallicum of the Ed hiaburg difpenfatory, and.two 
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parts of axungia; and the furface being now perfecily expofed, 
and in aftate.of.digeflion, L immediately applied a piece of 
Jinen cloth, foaked in water, not quite fo cold as the air was: 
the difagreeable {mell was immediately removed by this, and 
the child appeared more comfortable. I recommended the rags 
to be conftantly wetted as they became dry, but to be removed 
very feldom, that the air might not be brought too often in con- 
taét with it. For a while the part looked much better, and 
feemed difpofed to heal, but it not being kept fo conftantly wet 
as I could have wifhed, from an apprehension that the plan was 
attended with fome danger of giving the child cold, the fcabs 
again formed, and I was a fecond time under the neceflity of 
removing them by means of the ftimulating ointment; after 
which I prevailed upon the mother to confent to its being more 
frequently wetted, and which being accordingly done, the good 
effects of it became manifeft in a few days, as the difcharge of 
‘matter was totally fuppreffed ; and thodgh there was fomething 
like’a craft formed by the thickening of that which exuded the 
firft twovor three days after the ointment was ufed, yet it was 
perfeGly dry, and fcaled off by degrees, though flowly, leav- 
ing the furface of the head, in-the courfe of fome weeks, per- 
fe&tly cicatrized ;' after which I full thought it right to continue 
the wet rags.;.and when the fkin appeared to be whole, I even 
made the water, in which the linen was moiftened, more vola- 
tile, by the addition of a little rectified fpirit of wine,’ 

In,all inftances of: {preading ulcers with fetid difcharges, 
Mr. Rigby advifes the practitioner to prevent frequent expo- 
fure to the air. Scalds and burns produce inflammation of 
the, fame kind as.eryfipelas, and the ferous difcharge is always 
highly acrid > perhaps the water, befides reprefling inflamma- 
tion. from,.its. coldnefs,. may alfo dilute the difeharge. The 
bladders are directed only to be punétured, that the fkin may 
unite by the firit intention., 

In a {preading ulcer, attended with extraordinary heat, cold 
water was highly ufeful; and Mr. Rigby entertains fanguine 
expectations.of its future utility; He remarks, that it could 
not act by cleaning the wound, becaufe the fore was covered, 
and the cloth continually wetted by a fpunge; but, as in 
{calds, it may have diluted the difcharge, and leffened its acri- 
mony. ln the hernia humoralis and inteftinalis, the ufe of 
cold is better eftablifhed. We fully agree with Mr. Rigby in 
wifhing to make it more general. In the other difeafes we are 
happy to coincide in opinion with our author, viz. the oph- 
thalmia, local eruptions, excorjations and mortifications of 
the extremities. We have pafled over the anthrax,. merely, to 
make fome particular remarks.on it.. We are perfuaded that it 
js lefs- local than.is generally fuppofed; and feems to confit 
nia general ftagnation of the mucus in the muconas follicles of 
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the furface.: : Where thefe are more numerous, or where the 
fluids are fubjec to: any particular interruption, the fw elling 
and inflammation increafes ; and, as this obftraction. occurs in 
old people, and thofe who are fat. and, have Jed indolent lives, 
the inflammation feon preceeds ato gangrene.»..We are, well 
convinced, therefore, that in the,eavly ftages, cold mutt.be.a 
powerful remedy ;°in the later ones, its doubtfal.. We thall 
not at prefent.enlarge:on the foundation of our opinions 
but would only, recommend an examination of the mucous 
glands, in thofe affected with the true anthrax. 

The author concludes with fome remarks on the fcturvy and 

obefity. The former is, he thinks, owing to a deficiency in 
the heat, the latter to its excefs. In the fcurvy, he has clearly 
fhown that fome of the caufes gre thofe which either prevent 
the prodadion of beat, or.accelerate ,its.efgape ;, but, hie shas 
not fhown that either is the primary or.only effect,, The theory 
of obefity.would, lead as too far, In, the neighhoushoed of 
Blackfriars, we were once prefent at a confiderable contelt rer 
lating to the width of the briege; many arguments were ufed 
by the different opponents, andthe difpete might have been 
long protracted, if one of the company had not‘ftepped( oat 
and meafured it. We’ fhall not, therefore; extend ‘our’ ars 
ticle on this fubje@, but recommend’ only the actnal Applitat 
tion of the thermometer. The highéft healthy heat’ that-wé 
have ever obierved was 99°; but the perfoh''was remark- 
ably thin, This, howeyer, might haye been from a ‘Beculiat 
conititution. 
_ Mr. Rigby will excufe our particular and’ free examination 
of his work. It is not always that we “proceed fo far ;, but it 
is not always that we meet with works fo deferving of our at- 
tention, 
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Au Hifwical, and Chronological View of Roman, Law. Y ith 
Notes and Iluftrations. By Alexander C. Schomberg. i. A. 
. 8v0o. 35. 6d, in Boards, Rivington. 


HAT the Roman Law ,efcaping from the fury of the cies 

and the commotions which afterwards deftroyed-the Eaft- 

ern empire, fhould become: the guide of the victors, -and the 
foundation of* the jarifprudence ‘of many modern nations,: has - 
been attributed to’ the:blind:admiration-which we ufually enter- 
tain for every thing related'to that vaft empire. ‘That the Goths, 
when ‘rule\ was ‘neceffary; “fhotld have-affumed laws- already 
formed , or ‘altered’ only in compliance with their moft favoured 
cuftoms, is eafily underftood :-@ fierce untutored’nation' could 
Hg - more 
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more. eafily conquer, than govern an empire; and pérhaps’a 
lefs complete fyflem might have received the fame diftinétion, 
In more modern periods, a blind admiration may have. contri~ 
bated to recommend thefe laws to the nations of Europe; but 
the examination of fucceffiwe ages would have removed the 
veil, and we fhould have no longer admired, what we had 
found remarkably defective,” Thé continuance of the regard, 
therefore, which the Roman Law has enjoyed, muft be con- 
fidered as\a debt due tovits jutrinfic merit ; and, white the 
cuftoms and polity'of Rome continue objedts of attention, 
while its langaape and its authors contribute to our inftru€tion 
‘and entertainment, fo long its laws will be remembered, were 
they not the foundation of our. civil code. 

It may be reafonably afked, from what fources the Roman 
Jaw drew its numerous advantages: we muft an{wer in the 
words of dur very learned and able author. | 

*¢ What was figuratively faid in praife of the Socratic fchool, 
that its venerable founder ‘* had brought Philofophy down from 
heaven and introduced hef into huthan fociety,”’ may perhaps 
with ftriéter'truth be pronounced of thofe who firft thought of 
applying the fpeculative wifdom of ancient Greece to political 
and forenfic purpofes: «This was'in’ the happieft manner ef- 
feted iby the-Roman lawyers. For by con‘antly securring to 
this fource fer principles of equity, to-regulate ‘he morals and 
direét the-actions.of. their fellow-cjtizens, they laid the foun. 
dation of that. intimate union, which in procefs of time took 
place between philofophy and legiflation. They conducted her 
from the porch ta the forum, delivered into her hands the {word 
Of juftice, and gradually recénciled her to the bufinefs and 

uitie of ‘pabliclife.’ , bs 4 . . 

We are well awaré that fonte feeptic¢s in modern times have 
endeavopred to fhow, that no formal embafly was ever fent to 


Greece for the purpofe of. obtaining, thofe Jaws, which were. 


afterwards ftyled the laws of the Twelve Tables, Mr. Schom- 
bere has réferved this fubjectfor his. notes; and we. think 
énough has. been faid to confafe the fubje&, not to elucidate 
jt. The author of the three eflays in the twelfth. volame of Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Infegiptions, Mr. Bonamy, has cer- 
tainly rendered the embafly doubtful ; but there are many au- 
thorities which inconteftibly trace the Roman law to. its origin 
in Greece, that country which, in the words of Pliny, ‘ did 
not recetve laws from theig vjctors, but granted them, at their 
requeft.’. There are indeed many circumftances:in the original 
hiftory of this event, which may be ftyled legendary.;..and the 
whole. feems to have been in a great: degree obfeured, by the 
Gonceits of subsequent civilians... ¢ 0.) ony A 
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Ae the fource was clear, the water was not confaminated by 
fubfaquent impurities. °° ie . 
‘It fhould be obferyed alfo that the rhatétials which compofé 
this fyftem were neither’ haftily’ collected’ nor faffily arranged, 
The foundation of thé fabric was coeval with that of the city 


itfelf, but the fuperftruéture-required the labour of miore than 
twelve centuries to complete it. Invother words it was ‘the 


tefult of long attention and fobet dehbération ; conducted by 


lawgivers of great temper.and | philofophy; planned upon the 
faireft and moft. rational principles of humanity ;, fhaped and 
moulded. by Coma {chemes of polity ;, matured by long 
experience ; and laftly OF. a revolution full of equity) as it.was 
formed upon the bet models*of antiquity, fo has it been ho- 
noured, illuftrated, and copied by many ttates and people that 
followed after.” 

In this Chronological View of the Roman Law, our inge- 
nious author examines the foundation, and traces the addi- 
tional fuperftru€tare, a3 octafionally raifed, under its different 
titles. ‘The whole is explained with ‘great clearnefs an 

recifion: in ove or two inftances, we own we ufpected 
im of hafte and inaccuracy ; but the more clofely he was 
examined, his accuracy was more evident. In. this part.of his 
work he ilfuftrates the origin and progrefs of the Jaws of regal, 
confular, and imperial. Rome, and marks their various ftages 
of revolution and reform, during a period of more’ that’ twelve 
centuries, He purpofés, in a fecond part, to relate“the hiltory 
of the revival de the Roman law, ‘its connegtion with’ the feu 
dal and Canon law, its chafacter and influence in the different 
courts and academies of Europe, together with the lives and 
writings of its moft eminent profeflors. 

From a Chronological Hiftory, it is not eafy to feleét any 
part which will be dgrééable or interefting to the reader ; but 
more than one half of the volume confifts of illuftrations, 
Thefe then, which are rather independent eflays, arifing from 
the fubjett, we fhall' next examine. 

' ‘Yhe firtt note is on the celebrated law of the Twelve Tables, 
and in it, the author has paid fome attention to the fyftem of 
ghe French academician. He thinks that no more can be rea- 
fonably inferred from the. three differtations of monfieur Bor 
namyy than that the Twelve Tables did fot confit merely of 
Grecian laws. Mr..Schomberg has. not cited all the autho- 
sities which may be’brought im fupport of his fyftem; for this 
would require 2 volume, and the fubje& may now be fuppofed 
pninterefting. “He mentions twé common errors, chiefly to 
confute them: ‘one; that thefe’ Laws were not written in verfe; 
the other, that Cleero’ s work, - ¢ de Legibus,” was not intend- 
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ed merely as a commentary on them. The firft réfted on the 
ufe of the word carmen, which was varioufly applied; the 
other is contradicted by Cicero himfelf, . 
~The, fecond note is on fome diftinguithed, profeflors of the 
civil law at Rome. “Mr« Schomberg very properly notices the 
Mucian family, and a few others. Cicero, notwithftanding 
fome objections, was far from being indifferent, in our author’s 
opinion, to the more confined itudy of the civil law; and fuc- 
cefsfully cultivated juridical learning. He certainly, in’ the 
whole courfe of his fiudies, or in h® fubfequent pra&tice, did 
not confine himfelf to this fcience ; but it is highly probable, 
that he” ‘was no mean proficient. He was a learned and acute 
Jaw er; but ‘he was alfo a vigilant ‘magiftrate, and an able 
phi blopher. Tt is remarkable, that the Roman lawyers al. 
ways mixed fomewhat of the prevailing philofophy and their 
peculiar fe€ts i in their decifions.. That of ZEnC was the moft 
prevalent ; and, as our author juitly obferves, in his third note, 
that at almolt ‘excluded the “Academic and Peripatede philofo- 
phy. from that line. The philofophy of the Porch was indeed 
more frit in its ‘Tanguage, and more precife in its explanation 
‘and ufe of words, than that of the fchools, fo that we fhould 
el its influence i in that fcience, where the greatett exattnefs 
of language i i$ ‘neceffary: This explanation is highly {fatis- 
Ory, though. their fyitem not only allowed of, but enjoined 
public employments : to apply. philofophy to public bufinefs 
was their favourite pofition. We entirely agree with our au- 
thor, thatia,minute enguiry into the Stoicifm of the civil law, 
' would be:an entertaining and ‘curious work, 
The fourth ‘effay is on. the meaning of the word praetor, 
whofe! decifions ‘made a great part of the ancient jurifpru- 


dénce, We ‘thal! fele& a part of this note, becanfe it is highly - 


‘ufeful ; dnd by the inattention of fome authors to the, diftinc: 
tion Which’ it contains, much confufion has arifen, 


-* Tf there be any truth in lord Bac on’s maxim, ‘* as that law 
is ever, the beft. which leaves leait to the breaft of the judge, fo 
is that judge the beft who leaves Iealt to himfelf,” the Cor- 
nelian law, ‘which made the annual edit of the pretor immut- 
able, mult be confidered as ‘an excellent inftitution. It is no 
uricommon thing to confound this annual perpetual edit (if I 
‘may ufe the expreffion), with ed perpetual editt of Julian, or, 
aslit-is: frequently called,.of Adrian.; Gravina’s diftinGion is 
worth attending to. ‘* The pretor’s edi&t ({ays he), as regu- 
lated by the Cornelian law, was'called perpetual, becaufe-by 
that law the prator was bound to adhere without variation dur- 
ing the year of his office. to the. rules he had laid down when he 
fir entered upon it: but in the following. year, thefe rules were 


not confidered as binding upon ‘his fucceffor, unlefs he chofe 
yOr 
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voluntarily to adopt them. Adrian’s edi& was called perpetual 
becaufe it was not left to the will of any prztor to adopt or’ re 
ject it, but was neceflarily tranéferred* together withthe office, 
and was regarded by each fuccéeding aie trate asa code of 
invariable and perpetual authority * 2 Seba 


‘The next objet of attention is the high priefthiGod,’ which 
was an office of too much importance’ to be trufted in any ‘other 
than imperial hands. . One of 1s numerous privileges was the 
prefidency of the facred .college, the repofitory of the jus 
pontificium, whofe bufinefs related. principally to adoptions, 
marriages, tefiaments, burials, oaths,-vows, confecrations, di- 
ge(ting the annals, regulating the calendar, appointing the 
dies fafti and nefatti, and adjufting the forms fant eh fy 
ceedings. 

‘The lex regia, which was firft employed as aterm ‘in ney a} 
of the Antonines, but in reality was exercifed without” any 
appropriated title many years before, induces our ‘author to 
{peak of Auguftus,, and the means by which he acquired 1 
various powers, ufually lodged in the hands of: the denates 
The following remarks fhow, the judgment of the author, and 
his political knowlege of that period. . - 

¢ Perhaps the government.of Rome, during -the lat yeate a 
Auguitus, may be confidered as fomething analogous’to that of 
England, at the beginning of the feventeenth century, a‘fiiiple 


‘and unmixed monarchy, whofe’ popular affemblies werethought 


to form only the ornament of the fabric withoat: being in any 


degree effential to its exiftence. At leaft this feems to-have been 


a prevailing idea among the beit writers of thofe times,'svhe 
defcribe it as ‘* a prerogative government,. where book. law 
in molt: cafes yielded to ‘lex loquens, and where whatever waa 
done:by the king, withthe advice of his. privy, coungil, was 
Jooked upon as done.in fact by the. king’s abfolute power.” A 
very ftriking defcriptioa of the principal features of Roman 
polity, particularly of thofe new arrangements which had taken 


‘place under Auguitis, between the fenate, the emperor, and 
‘the council, There is therefore a ‘manifeft inconfiftency: it 


thofe writers who attempt to defcribe the conftitution of the 


-Roman itate as immateriatly affected by this. revolution. They 


tell us that the image of .the ald repyblic is very difcernible in 
the perfon of the EMPCTOF 5 that as he did not profefs to be, 
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oe* De Ortw, &e! cap: 48.’ The ufe ‘oft the word: perpetuum in thetenfe 


in which it is hére applied in the former cafe is not uncomnwn,in thecbeft 
writers. Cicero, more, thep: once, has ratio, perpetua. ,.Cxfar,. De. Bello 


Gallico. lib. 7-,, c2p+,57-, Palus perpetua. . And Terence in, _ the ssl 


act 1. fcen. 2, v. 12. makes Phildtus fay 
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meither in fact ought he to be, confidered as abfolute fovereign. of 
. that mighty empire; that he held only a temporary, delegated 
parers which could be at pleafure refumed by thofe from whom 
e had received it, and that his power did not confift in his 
dingle will and authority as fupreme, but was compofed of the 
various {pecies of duties and prerogatives annexed to the differ- 
ent offices in the republic, which initead of being feparately ex- 
dercifed as formerly, were then united in the perfon of. the em- 
peror. But furely this:very circumitance is fufficient to prove 
to.us what was the neture and extent of his authority, and to 
convince us that (however artfully gloffed over) the power of 
Auguftus was as abfolute and.extenfive as any which the mof 
ambitious of his fucceffors ever enjoyed. The following remark 
of lord. Shaftefbury places this fubject in fotrue a light, and is 
expreffed with fo much elegance, that 1 fhall make no apology 
for {ybjoining it at length. Jt was the friendthip of Mzcenas, 
vhich t cnet a.prince, naturally cruel and barbarous, to the 
dove an courtfhip of the Mufes, Thefe tutoreffes formed in 
Welt royal pupil a new nature. ‘They taught him how to 
E m mankind. They were more to him than his-arms or mi- 
Suny aes ;.and, more than Fortune herfelf, affifted him in 
nis greatnefs, and made his ufurped dominion fo enchanting to 
the vorld, that, it could: fee without regret its chains of bondage 
als rivétted. The corrupting fweets of fuch a poifonous 
Zovernment were not indeed long lived. The bitter foon fuc- 
“€ecded: arid in the if fue, the world was forced to bear with 
spatience thofe natural and genuine tyrants who fucceeded to 
this {pacious machine of arbitrary and univerfal power.”’ 
. ST he next note is chiefly on the difference between the laws 
‘of the éaften and weftern empire. Thofe of the latter, in 
the moft diffolute reigns, are founded on equity, and exprefled 
‘with an elegant precifion. This was owing to the emperor’s 
“t¥afting the tegillative power to the civilians and council, who 
happily were either fefs fubje€t to temptation, or better enabled 
fo refilt the general depravity. 
WE: he eighth note is a learned account of the different femi- 
miaties for teaching legal knowlege, and the difciplines ob- 
ferved in them. .A great part of this note is new, and the 
~whole is ‘clear.and wellarranged, it has afforded us much in- 
‘Mrution;. and we think that the author might enlarge this 
#utline with.great advantage. 3 
ow (The-ninth is on the language of the law about, and after, 
the age of the Antonines, when it was refined with fingular care ; 
‘for it fill retained fome of its itiffnefs, and the ruft of anti- 
quity. This note contains alfo fome account of thofe cele- 
- prated civilians Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian. 
‘The next fubje& is on the fate of the civil law after the 
 Seothic conqueft, Our author fuppofes that it neither pre- 
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vailed in its original purity, nor was quite lof: it more pro« | 
bably was gradually intermixed with the laws of the: victors, 
and loft ats value in proportion as it was contaminated -by: bar- 
barous cuffoms. © 912 i290 M rh i 8 

* From the whole of what bras been advanced, the following 
gonclufions may, I'think, be drawn with a°tolerable degree of 
certaintye That during the fifth ‘century, and prior to the ex- 
iitence of ‘any written code among the barbarians, the Roman 
laws were generally admitted an@ confidered by them as of very 
high authority: that they differed from the national inftitutions 
which the invaders brought with them into their new fet- 
tlements, in having an abfolute and univerfal influence, whereas 
the Gothic laws were merely conditional, and confined to fome 
particular-diftrids : that in confequence ‘of thofe revolutions 
which happened in the fixth century, particularly the introduc. 
tion of the Salic, Ripuarian, and Vifigothic codes, the laws of 
Theodofius loft much of ‘their authority, ‘thengh the ule of 
them was ftill permitted to the fubjeété of the empire dwelling 
in the provinces; and even the Goths themfelves: wbild fie 
quently appeal to them, in preference to all other forei n laws, 
on points where their own were filent or indetifive > and’ that, 
notwithftanding the ftrong prohibitions ‘ander which they lat- 
terly appear to have laboured, it can fcartely be a@erted that 
they were ever thoroughly..extinguifhed; fince the ‘Gothic le- 
gillators, aware of their, extraordinar excellence, transferred 
so large a portion of them into their own compilations, that 
they effectually preferved the fpirit of the Roman law, ‘thoigh 
they debafed its form, and nominally denied its authority.” 

The next note is on the temporary reftitutionof law and 
letters under Theodoric, and includes a flight fketch of his life. 
The two laft contain fome account of the decline of the. Juf- 
tinian code, its lofs, and fubfequent recovery; but our article 
is too far extended te enable us to enlarge on the fubje&, 

We need ftarcely add, that we think this a valuable com- 
pendium of the Roman law; it difplays the elegance of the 
fcholar, with the accuracy of the lawyer: we fhall receive 
with pleafure the fecond part of the work. 2 


= —: ained. ~~ 


Letters on the Elements of Botany. Addreffed to a Laily. By the 
celebrated JF. F. Rouffeau. Tranflated into Englifh, with Notes, 
aml Twenty-four additional Letters, fully explaining the Syftem 
of Linnaeus... By. Thomas Martyn, B.D. vo. 75. in Boards. 
White. . Z 


FE VERY one who teaches, and every one who endeavours te 

ftudy botany, will feel the want of an elementary treatife. 
The common elements are little more than nomenclatares, and 
the 
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the Jearner,. who wifhes:to attain a feieace; finds himfelf ix a 
labyrinthof words,.-of which -he.cannot.fee the end, or dif- 
cern: the ufe: Roufleau-followed a different plan; and many 
lecturers, purfue one,\which refembles,it.., They. begin witix 
fhowing and.examining the ‘great. families, or. thofe, natural 
elafies, which the. earesoredinitieryas could not fail of forming, 
from the moft fuperficial view.. ) 


| € What books cah you Hécdaivinend, that nav enable me ‘to 
acqtire a competent knowledge of botany ; P-is a queftion that 
has, frequently been; ntked mes,.To the learned I can readily 
anfwer, the works cf, Lianeus ‘alone will furnith you with alt 
the knowledge you: have occafion, for, sor. if. they are deficient in 
any point, will refer you to other authors, where you may have 
every fatisfaction-that books can give you, But I am not very 
folicitaus to relieve thefe.learned gentlemen,from their embar- 
rafiment ;, they. have refources enough, and know, how to help 
themfelves..) As ito..the unlearned, if.I were to fend them to 
the: tranflations:ef Linnzaus’s\works, they. would only find them- 
felves bewildered in:an inextricable labyrinth of unintelligible 
teriits , and would only reap difguft from a dtudy that’is perhaps 

able of affording pleaiure than any other. If J were 
to sobibig eae fit. down, and &udy stheir:grammar regularly ;., fo 
dryiand, forbidding anoutfet, might difcoarage the greater num- 
ber ;) and. few would enter the, temple through a veitibule of fo 
unpromifing an appearance, A language. however mut be ac- 
quired ; ibthen litemay be done gradually ; and the tedium 
of it may i in fome meafure| be relieved ‘by carrying on at the 
fameitime a findy of faéts,. and the philofophy of nature, This 
feemsoto -have;. bette Ronfleaw’s idea, and I have. endgavoured 
not:to lofesgbtcof vit: an my, fontinuation. of his eight, nges 
nious legters.’ 

“"Phefe'wére the “objea&s of Roufleau: and: his: consinnstor, 
and’ oe ‘Have* atramed’ them with’ great fuccefs). “Phe ele- 
ments of the fcience aré explained with’ clearnefs‘and: fimpli- 
city ;/the terms are fo judicioufly \feattered, that they’ are 
fearned with eae, while the ftudent acqdires information’ in 
the {cience.itfelf;, and. the language, free aad unembarraffed 
by affected.or. injudicious oraament, is railed above didaétic 
dulnefs; by the addision jaf pleating C} ircumiftances,, not foreign 
tothe fubjeé., The fyftern of Linnaus is confidered as floral 
only, and ‘we have’ not the flighreft: hint -ef the fexnal dif- 
“ pétions : ’he "Words wadiia, cand) gyrix, are fappofed to. re- 

to’ the’ part “of a flower; “net to the organs! ofan animated 
bebe ng. We need not add, that ‘this modt of explanation meets 
with our 'fulleft approbation ;> notsthat we: Gppefe the fexual 
fyftem ; but-beeaufe it has: no sconnectiomwith the laments, 
anit cannot always’ be explained with propriety.) n | sed 
The 
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The tranflation from*Rowfleau is exectited with peceliar 
neatnefs, and the notes are intended‘to corrett'fome miftakes, 
or to explain what may’not appearcleari “The eight Letters 
of this author extend only to the great’ famihes, ' with’ an In+ 
trodu&tion, containing an’ exatt, and, with the affiflance of 
Mr. Martyn’s notes,‘ a ‘corre&t ‘hiftory of botany. “We fhalt 
felect a part from Mr. Rouffeau,’which gives'a proper view 
of his own plan. — > ! : 


‘ I comprehend, (comprehend is not ‘the beft’ word in’ this 
fituation) that yon may not be pleafed at taking fo much pains, « 
without Knowing the names of the plants which you examines 
But f'own fairly, that‘ic did-not enter into’my plan, to fpare 
you that little chagrin. ‘ ‘Ft is pretended: that’ botany is merely 
a fcience of words, which’ only’ exercifes the memory, and 
teaches the names of plants.» For my part, I know’ not any 
reafonable ftudy, which is a mere fcience-of ‘words ;; and:to 
which of thefe thall we give the name of. botanift,. to. himewhais 
has a name.or a-phrafe‘ready when he fees'a plant, but withoug: 
knowing any thing of its ftructure ; or to him, who being welb 
acquainted with this fructare, is ignorant’ nevérthelefs: of the 
arbitrary tame ‘whicl the plant has in this or that cduatry 2 df 
we' give oar children nothing’ but an amufing/ employment) we 
lofe the bef half-of-our ‘defign, which is, at'thei damevaime | 
that we dmufe ‘them,’ to éxercifé their xinderftandings, and: toc 
accuftomt them “to’ attention > ‘Before we teach» them to name « 
what they fée, let: us begin by téaching them how to fee.: This 
fcience, Which is forgot'im all forts of education; fhouldmake o 
the moft ‘important part ‘of it. I can’ never repeat it often’ 
enough, *tedch them’ not to pay themfélves in'words, aiornto 
think they know any thing’of what is merely laid wp im their » 
memory. wee ‘ Binal ata 

‘-However; not to play the rove with you too much, I give 
you' theinames of foe plants, with which you'may éafily verify 
my deferiptions, by caufing them to’ be fhown you. For in- 
ftance,..if you cannot find a white dead-nettle, when you “are 
reading the analyfis of the labiate or ringent flowers; you have ~ 
nothing to do but to fend to an herborilt for it frefh gathered, 
to apply my defcription to the flower, and then having ex- 
amined the ‘Other’ parts ‘of the plant, ‘in‘the manner which I 
Shall hereafter point out, you will be infinitely better acquaints 
ed with the white 'dead-nertle, than the herborift who furnifhied, ; 


you with it will ‘ever be during his whole life; in alittle time 
‘however we fhall learn how to do without the herborift;. bet 


firft we ‘muft fimth the examination of our tribes; and:now 1. 
come to the fifth; which’at this time is in full fructification.’ 
The tribes of plants, examined by Rouffeau, are the Lik- 
aceous, the Cruciform, Papilionaceous, Labiate, Ringent, Pere. 


fonate, and Umbellate, the compound, the fruit-trees,. or.the 
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Icofandria of Linneus. The daft letter is on the.method of 
preparing a hortus ficcys. 7 | 

_ Mr. Martyn, in the fame familiar manner, examines the 
different elafles and orders of Linnzus; fo that a perfon mu 
be very dull who, with this book only in his. hand, cannot 
gonquera fcience, whofe afpeét is at fir rugged and de- 
formed, but .whofe very deformities will be found of the 
greateft ufe, and contribute to the pleafure which it is fo ca- 
pable of affording. . bia yt 

_ We fhall take a fpecimen of our anthor’s manner, with 
little choice, for there is littl reafon for a preference, We 
open at the Hexandria-Monogynia, chiefly compofed of the 
lily tribe ; and we hall take that part of it which relates to 
fome. well-known flowefs. We need fcarcely obferve, fince it 
will be fefficiently obvious, that.in our author’s familiar, we 
had almoft faid carelefs, manner, there is a -precifion, which 
would add 2 credit to the moft diftinguifhed botanift. “We 
have formefly remarked that a man of real {ciencé is feldom 
faund loofe and incorreét, in his lighteft moments. 


‘ The tulip and fome others which I fhall now pfefent to yon, 
agree with the lily in haviog naked, un pica WE corals. The 
tulip,, unbounded in the variety of colour, in the cultivated 
fate of its gaudy flowers, has an inferior bell-fhaped corol of 
fix petals; and no ftyle, .but, only a triangular fligma, fitting 
clofe to.a long, prifmatic germ. ‘The {pecies is diftinguifhed 
dy. its fhort lance-fhaped leaves, and its upright flowers, from 
the Jtglian tulip, whofe flowers noc a little, have longer and 
marrower Janee-fhaped leaves, yellow corols never vafying in 
colour, ending in acute points, and having a fweet fcent. The 
common colour of the eaftern tulip, in a ftate of nature, is 
ged. > This, when broken into firipes. by culture, has obtained 
the. imaginary .value of a hundred ducats for.a fingle root, 
mong the Dutch florifis. | 

‘ How. different is the fweet, the elegantlysmodef lily of the 
waley, from the flaunting beauty of the tulip! the pure, bell- 
AShaped corol, is divided, at top into fix fegments, which are 
bent back alittle: and the feed-veffel is not a capfule,. as ip 
tmoft of this-clafs, but a berry, divided however into three cells, 
in each of which is lodged: ane feed: this berry, before it 


wipes, is,fpotted. I doubt not.but that you have often fearched 


for it in:vain, becapfe this plant feldom produces. its fruit.: the 
smeafon is, ‘that it runs vesy.much at the root, and increafes fo 
much thet -way,.as almoft.entirely to forget:the,other. I have 
feen large sraéts covered, with it, in the. remote receffes of 
-woods,, without a fingle berry ; and the way to obtain them, is 
to imprifon the plant within the narrow circuit of 2 por, when 


py preventing i from runiing at ‘the root, it will take-to in- 
“treafing ‘by the red berry.*" This: fpecies 4s “diflinguifhed from 
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Solomon’s-feal, and others of the genus, by the flowers grow- 
ing on a {cape or naked ftalk; it has only two leaves, which 
take their rife immediately from the. root. * 

_ * The hyacinth is one of the moft favoured plants of the 
florifts. In the natural ftate, wherein you feldom fee it, the 
corol is fingle, and cut into fix fegments ; and there are three 
pores or glands, at the top of the germ, exuding honey. The 
{pecies from whence all the fine varieties take their rife, has 


‘the corols funnel-fhaped, divided half-way into fix fegments, 


and fwelling out at bottom. This muft not be confounded with 
the wild hyacinth or blue-bells of the European woods, which 
has longer, narrower flowers, not {welling at bottom, but rolled 
back at their tips; the bunch of flowers is alfo longer, and.the 
top of it bends downwards. This is frequently found with 
white corols.’ 


We congratulate the Englifh botanift on this valuable guide, 
which, with the Litchfield tranflation of Linnzus’ Syftem, 
will facilitate his accefs to this delightful kingdom. ‘But we 
proteft, with our author, againft thefe Letters being read inan 
eafy chair at home; they can be of no ufe but to thofe who 
have a plant in their hands. - 


¢ Botany is not to be learnt in the clofet ; you muft go forth 
into the garden or the fields, and there become ‘familiar with 
Nature herfelf; with that beauty, order, regularity, and in- 
exhauftible variety which is to be found in the firucture of ves 
getables ; and that wonderful fitnefs to its end, which we per- 
ceive in every work of creation, when our limited underftand- 
ings, and partial obfervations, give us a juft view of it.’ 





——_, 


An Attempt towards an improved Verfion, a Metrical Arrange- 
ment, and an Explanation.of the Twelwe Minor Prophets. By 
William Newcome, D. D. Bifbop of Waterford. 4to. 105. 6d. 
fewed, Rebinfon. 


A N endeavour to elucidate the twelve minor prophets is no 
Yefs arduous than commendable, as they are generally 
allowed to be the moft obfcure part of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The learned author briefly ftates the nature of thofe difficul- 
ties, and then enumerates the peculiar advantages which now 
offer themfelves to the patient inveftigator. towards afcertain- 
ing their fenfe, and underftanding their allufions. He parti- 
cularly mentions Dr. Kennicott’s Collation of: Hebrew MSS. 
as eminently ufeful, and © forming ‘an invaluable‘acceffion to 
all external helps.” Like bifhop Lowth, in his tranflation of 
Ifaiah, he has given a metrical form to his verfion on the fup- 
pofition of its concordance with the poetical arrangement of 
the original. Like him, he feldom enters into any laboured 

Vor. LX. Aug. 1785. I dif 
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difqoifitions ‘concerning’ the {cope and tendency of particular’ 
predittions, but chieNy confines himflf to the faithful repre+ 
fe acion of ‘the prophet’s Words—that moft neceflary bafis for’ 
the illuftrations and expofitions of future commentators.’ | His 
purport, likewife, after that judicious divine’s example, feems 
to"be;s hot Only“to ‘render the meaning ‘ida literal mantier, but 
to ‘preferve' the form of Conftru@tion, the peculiar tarn and cat 
of the origitial,”as‘far as the nature of ‘our language will al- 
low. And, ‘in’ general, as Addifon has obferved, « the Hebrew 
idioms run tnto'the Englifh tongue with a particular grace and 
beanty, and give force and energy to our expreffions.’ 
“€One defign, fays the author, of engaging in the prefent ar- 
duous province was to recommend, and, in a {mall degree, to 
facilitate, an improved Englifh verfion of the fcriptures ; than 
which nothing could be more-beneficial to the caufe of religion, 
or more honourable to the reign'and age in which it was pa- 
tronifed and executed. The reafons for its expediency are, the 
mittakes, unperfections, and many invincible obfcurities of our 
prefent verfion ; the acceflion of various helps fince the execu- 
tion, of that work ; the advanced ftate of learning; and our 
emancipation from flavery to the Maforetic points, and to the 
Hebrew text as abfolutely uncorrupt.’ 


He then.fubjoins fome directions how the plan for a uniform 
tranilation fhould be adjufted, and lays down various rules, to 
the number of fifteen, as neceflary to be adopted in fucgh an 
iindettaking : thefe rules are elucidated by explanatory ob- 
fervations ; and we do not apprehend that any exceptions can 
be; poflibly made. againft them. The accomplifhment of the 
twelfth indeed, is, we believe, in the opinion of many, more 
to be wifhed than expecied,—* The critical fenfe of paflages 
fhould be confidered, and not the opinions of any denomina- 
tion of Chriftians whatever. ,The tranflators fhould be phi- 
lologifts, and not centroverfialifts.? We will, however, hope 
the beit;*and gladly fubfcribe our teitimony to the author’s 
candour in this paflage, as we do to his ingenuity and found- 
ne{s of judgment in others. . In thefe rules he obviates. fome 
objections that might be made againft the undertaking ;. and 
fhews, as\indeéd the prefent performance fufficiently evinces, 
that if they are properly adhered to, 

¢ A new verfion would be as fimple, natural, and majettic, 
as beautiful, affecting, and fublime, as that in prefent ufes 
with the additional recommendation of being more pure, exaé,, 
and intelligible. It is true, thatnothing of this kind can be 
undertaken without temporary offence’to the prejudiced and ig- 
norant. But the opinion of thefe will foon be rigs og by 
the jadgment of the reafonable and well-informed. ‘The real 
7 queftion 
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queftion amounts, to.this; whether: swe. fhall fupply..Chriftian 
readers and Chriftian congregations withnew means of sinftruc- 
tion and pleafure,.by enabling them .to .underftand their bible 
better: and let all who can. promote a workiof {uch moment, 


contider this queftion with due ferioufnéls and attedtion” ~~ 


To.give fomé genetal idea,of the manuer.in which the-au- 
thor has, executed his undertaking, we thal felect, the third 
chapter of Habakkuk, with.notes.oa the fix dirt verfesi,an- 
nexed.; The noble and, animated, addrefs, to, the Almighty, 
which it contains,,Js. fcarcely inferior,, in point,of fublimity, 
to any paflage in, the royal pfalmif + itis conceived, indeed; 
much in his manner; and a German commentator thus roundly 
afferts it te have been written in imitation of him. *H¢e 
oratio fcripta.fuit ad imitationem odarum Dayidicarum: quod 
teftantur voces in ea reperte, odis illis peculiares; ut; fun 
+ Sigionoth, v.14. Selah, V. 3+ Lamenafia, v.19. Neginoth in 
eddem: ver{ae 3 K% 23) Wl eee bw a 

t [A Prayer of Habakku‘ the Prophet upon Shigionoth.}: 

2 O Jehovah; Ihave heard thy } fpeech ; 
* : aoa "aad t einglitats Binal _T have 

‘s. A prayer—] ‘The title feems a Jewith annotation of a later,age ; 
and the infertion of it interrupts the connection, 

_ € —Shigionoth] ‘The-word'is probably derived from the Syr. pity, 
mutavit, variavit-: aad thas:may denote a mufical inftrument: of Breat 
compafs, with which the. Jews accompanied this.piece of poetry. 

‘2. —-thy fpeech} Which thou hait communicated to me: cx, i, jp 
II. ii. 4—20. See Obad. i, 1. hope’ 

¢—thy work) TI have been ftruck with fear, becaufe of the judgihénts 
denounced ee and Jerufalems ¢.i.s—r1. ii 4y $5 81190 


One MS. reads 9YH3;° becaufe of thy avork. 
6 Waban Bovie feen thy work.’’ Dr. Wheeler. 

He places PY over feen. 6. have xarsvinga: and in MS. Pachom, 
and ed. Ald. we find Kvg:e, naTEVONTa. a 4 os 

‘ approach} Cappellus prefers the reading of 4, and’‘Aquila: i +0 
EypiZery, &v Tw wagibras Bi ak ' ts edte* 
. ¢=—thou haft fhewn it ] Cappellus ingenioufly conjectures I} f,/eav 
it. I prefer [°)f,. thou haft thewn it. ¢. have sg which word re- 
prefents [ °F}. One MS. has at prefent J} %T}, another perhaps 
Wy; another 55% f}, which reading Jerom‘ alfo found. Kenn. 
diff. gen. § 84. 13. ‘ 

‘ —thou makeft it known ] One MS. reads WP, zotum facies id. 

‘ —thou remembereft } Obferve the topics of confolation, c. ii4..14 2 
and the feveral woes denounced againft Babylon. 

mak t’ Hebr. dearing. 


_ ; 





* Crit. Sac. tom. iv. p. 6815. | 
+ He tranflates the firft verfe,.oratio Habaccuci canenda fecundum 
odas quas /igionoth vocant ; which he fuppofes derived from a word that 
fignifies errare. It may, however,. be obferved; that the tranfitions in 
this chapter are lefs abrupt than in moft other poetical paflages of the 


prophetic writings. 
Iz * 3. God 
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As the years:approach, thou haft fhewn it; 
_vAs the years approach, thou: makéibut knowns!) - 
- «In wrath thou -rememberteftimercys:orm Sins .o007 y) 
3 God came fromoNeman,berogi> bos .bisdedsl 
Andothe Holy One from mount:Paran :'([Selah.] 
His glory covered the heawens 500 0°) fs foto on 
‘And the éarth was fulbof his praife. 
4 His renee was asthe lights) 12) or: Sew so# 
Rays‘ ftom! his bands). 6 his 4 a 
-bodindaghére avasithe hiding-place of :his:powere 
5 Before him went the peflaleace yo. ose en) ons . 
RE PINT, RATS Ne RL . And. 
“#3. God came—} ‘Birfhop Lowth obferves that this is a fudden burft 
of poetry, in the true fpirit of the ode ; the concealed ‘connection being, 

that God, who had formerly difplayed fuch power in delivering the Ii- 

raclites from Egyptian flavery,’ might faceour' their pofterity in a like 

wonderful manner ; and the enthufiafm of the poet leading him to neg- 

le& all obvious ways of entering om his fubject. \ Preel. Hébr. xxviii: 

v. 3-7 contain a fublime defcription of God; when: he :condiited his 

people to the land of Canaan. The grande circumftances. are felected ; 

and the diction is as {plendid’ as the fubjects. 

«—Teman} Firft perhaps the name of an encampment, and after- 

wards of an.Idumean.city. Numb. xx. 21, Jer. xlix. 7, Job ii. 11. 

¢—Paran } See Deut. xxxiii-2-A oe of Arabia Petrea : Gen. xxi. 21. 

¢—Selah] See Pol. fyn: Pf iii. 0. ‘render the word hddaawa, which, 

fays Suidas,i8\érus ivedanym, cantus immutatio — 
6 glory ) ‘On:mount Sinai, :and in:the pillar of fire. 

‘ —praife ] On account of his majefty and power, Bithop Lowth, ubz 
.fupr. renders the word /plendour ; and Green's verfion is, ‘ 
(8 0S" ¢e And his glory filled’the earth. ’ 
iphiiy fignifies to /hine. 
ei « And cee eee eo trengs Dr. Wheeler. 

“2 ©. His: brightnefs] ¢ AreSyr/Chald. Houbigant, read 574395 et 
 fplendor” cjum-N has: /plendorejus. The vau may be wR eA as 
verfive Of oa » and may be omitted in an English tranflation. 

@ Rays} “Phe werd P™P> fignifies ta fhine: Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, 35 > 
and a pencil, or cone, of rays, iffuing fron a ‘point, diverges in the 

“thape ofa fo "See Deut. xxxifi.g: 9 ? 
‘aS *~ 86 Brom hig right hand ifued ftreams’of lighit 2” 
the eriginal word béing [}[WX, from yeN in Syr. and Chald. te 
pour forth. See the learned: Dr. Durell’s note on the place. ‘Twenty 

MSS and one ed. read mop) and rays. | 

"end there] Inthe place Whence the light proceedédrhe glorioufly 
eoncealéed -his'‘prefence. “Three MSS. oniginally, and V. Chald. read 
ean) igs there. : 

“of ‘his power] Keri, many MSS/ and fome editions, read Sf} 

or Wy, bogguog abla. 6. bat : 

“+ *€apellus underftands the verfe of the lightning’ on mount Sinai ; but 
¥ rather refer it to the brightnefs which occafionally iffued from the 
Shechinah, Ex. xvi. 7, ro. uy 

« 5. =the péftiferice} See’ Numb. xi. 33.-xiv. 47. xvi. 46. It was oc+ 
<afionally-jnflidted ‘on the Ifraelites for their guilt. | 


+ Hebr. tobi from bis hand. 
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And flahhes off fire:* went.forth, dian pipe 594, o6k 42 bi 
6 He ftood, and meafured the bandhs iri23 396. dae al 
He beheld, and difperfed che:mations):: 


a oe ea 


And the everlating mountains were broken’ slander 3 
The eternal hills bowed down : 9 1A 
The eternal paths + were trodden by Sites: sod) batty 
"Thou fawe the tents of Cathan tan aflidtion: 2i/4 4 
The § curtains of the land of Midian trembled... 4 
8... ,* Wasthe anger of Jehovah kindled. aerinal he. “an f 
Was thy wrath againit the floods? ) 
Was thine indignation again the fea, 
When thou didit ride on thine horfes, and on thy, chariots 
of deliverance ? | et 
g Thy hy bow was made bare, 
‘According to the oath unto the tribes, even the.promile. 
SAA { Selah. ] a 
10 * Thou didft cleave the ftreams of the land: gy ye 
»... Thecmeuntains faw thee and were m pangs : : 
The overflowing of waters paffed away : 
The deep uttered its voice > 
It lifted up its hands on high, 
11 ‘ The fun, and the moon; itood {ill in hens hebitatioh & : 
By their light thine,arrows went abroad; . 
By their brightnefsy the lightning.of thy {pear 
iz‘ In thine indignation did thou coach ch through the 
land ; 


* —flathes of fire}. Aw, quicquid vahende adurit et inflanitial: Caf. 
lex. Ardor vibrans ac carufcus. Schultens, on Job-v-'7. See allo 
Gufletius ; who, by comparing Pf. ixxyizi.48, with Ex. ix. 29, collects 
that ®)y7") has the matyre of , fre: but thinks it id,, ase iv igne 
vébemegtiori fe, {fz ao ibrat 3 flamma.rubenss » Lev. x. 25. Numb, xi, 1. 
xvi. 35. the Ifraelites were confumed by a fire which went out from 
Jehovah. And Lev. ix. 24. the burnt offermg was confumed ‘by. a fire 


“J 


— * 


_ which came out from before Jehovah. 


¢ 6. —meafured}] Divided - poh like a conqueror. .Pf. lx. 6.,Green. 
é. have ioarsvny and Chald. Y9}X, from Ne » movit. Hence Cappellus 
conjectures "Wines ; ase Hoga tI", 4¢ concufit, or, S45", 
“et fubjecit. bly “F915, aud moved. 

. © difperfed] One’ fenvication. of the Arabic root in Caft. lex. is 
Sparfit, “pect 5 and in Syr. Chald. Arab. the.word fignifies defuxit, 
ym may therefore “ vesdered.3 in Hiphil. defuere, vel decidere, 
ecit 

_. © the nations] All whe oppofed his people; and particularly the 
feven nations. 

px § +mountains—shills. } This may be underftood of cleaving tlie rock 
for water: Ex. xvii, 6; and of God's wonderful difplay.of hie power 
on Sinai, when the mouuntain fhook. Ex. xix. 38. 

‘ —eternal paths} Literally, God occupied the fummit of tHe eternal 
mount Sinai; and led his people over the eternal mountains in Arabia 
Petrea. And this fenfe is Y pectecatle to the figurative one; that his 
ways, or doings, are predetermined from everlafting.’ 


* Hebr. at dis feet. t Hebr. were bis. fHebr. under. § Or, 
tent-curtaing. 
I 3 ‘In 
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odn, thy.wrath did@ thou *tread the tationg? ©* | | 
13. Thou wenteft forth for the’deliverance of thy pevple, 
., Even for the deliverante of ‘thinc\anointed ones. ° 
~ < € Thow didft wound the head ‘out of the’ Route Rf the 
r > WICKEG:. 
Thou didf lay bare the foundation to the Fock? Selah. ] 
14° Thou’ didft pierce with thy rod the head of his villages. 
_ They rufhed as a whirlwind to fcatter us: 


» Their) rejoicing’ was, as if they’ fiould devour ‘the, poor 


‘ fecretly. 
15. Thou didft march hiduah the fea with thine Horfes : 
Through the heap of mighty waters. ¥ 
16. ‘ When I heard thy fpeech, my boweld trembled ; 
_ At the voice my lips quivered : 
“Rottennefs entered into my bones, and 1 trembled in + my 
place; 
Becaufe'l thall be brought to the day of ‘trouble, 
© ‘Togo up captive unto the -pedple who fhall invade us with 
their troops. 
17... * But although the figtree fhall not flourith, 
_.,oAnd there thall be no produce in ‘the vines ; 
..Fhe fruit of ‘the olive fhall fail, 
Aad the fields fhal! not yield fond ; 
“Whe flocks fhall be cut of from. the fold, 
“Aid there fal] be no herd in the ftalls ; 
18 wit will I rejoice in Jehovah, 
» '] will-exult in the God of my falvation. 
ip dfrie- Lord Jehovah'is my ftrength; =~ 
os And he will take my teet like hind’s feet, 
- And will:caufe me totFead on! mine ‘high places.” 
[To the chief mufician*on my Rringed initruments.?” 


AWhoeyer will compare oly old: tranflation with the above, 
mutt be convinced that it fhould at leaft' be carefully revifed - 


-and)correéted, . The: fiyle of it, which age has in fome dégree 


confecrated, and’is poffeffed of 4 certain kind of dignified fim- . 


‘plicity, cannot’ poflibly be much improved ;“but its inaccu- 
raties are too great’and nunierous, not to reflect difhonour on 
the’ prefent: enlight ed age, if fomething is not done by pub- 


Jie authority towardsthe' removal of them. ‘Such an under- — 


taking would ‘lay the foundation for other neceflary amend- 
ments in’ our thurch eftablifhment’; which, if conduéted with 
candour and moderation, would tetid to dbviaté the cavils of 
‘fedtaries, and blunt the arrows of infidelity. 


. Bete thr e(h t Hebr. under me. 
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Observations on the Importance of the American Revolution, and 
the Means:of making ata Benefit:to the World?’ To wiith is.’ 
added, A Letter froin M> Turgot, late Comnprtroller- gener’ lat of 
whe Finances’ of France: ‘with’ an” Appendix, toutdining a 
Tranflation of the Will of M, Fortuni Ricard, lately pubjsfocd 
in France. By Richard Price, D.D. LL.D.’ 8vo. Zs. (Od, . 
Cadell. py Ae r 


] F. we have fometimes differed i in opinion from 'Dr. Price} we 
have never queftioned his candour and fiicétity:: if he 
has miftaken the proper means to’attain’ his end, and) inc 
that career, injured the -country to ‘which his firft alle-_ 
giance was due; he probably was influenced by a warmth of 
zeal for what might,appear to him, the caufe of virtue and 
innocence; a warmth that often mifleads, and a zeali that fre- 
quently blinds the jadgment.. The cause of our difagreeimient 
is now at an end; and we can look. onthe. United, States as a 
hew nation, in its infancy; on Americaas a mew world, 
which requires to be foftered and-infleucted, ; In the difcd fiong | 
on this fubje&@, .we would with ‘tovavoid all reafoning ‘from 
events: the impartial pen of ‘hiftory will “delineate! thé Tate 
{cenes of war in different colours from 'théfe which eithér the 
warmth of enthufiafm; or the gloom ‘of difappointinent. inay 
employ ; America will probably not appear the land of-4 Par. , 
triotifm and virtue, nor England .the haughty tyrant ; and un- 
juft oppreflor. If we exclude then, thefe little, points, ;the, 
* veteris veftigia lammz,’ and lock on the Americans with an 
impartial eye, as citizens.of, the world,: we muft allow’ a ¢on- 
fiderable fhare. of merit to thefe Obfervations : they are often 
clear, condid, and judicious. Whe author,, however; .isinot 
always able to avoid the extravagancies of {peculative politiv:; 
cians ; and in the management of his new Utopia; the deems: 
to expect more than thofe who are acquainted with the navatab 

depravity of mankind will allow. 

Perhaps the author's title promifes too mach ; for the! great. 
object of his precepts is to fecure: the happinefs ‘and profperity: : 
of America. The ‘ world’ in generak.may - be benefited by | 
their example; but it is not eafy to fay, how | far hisvadvice 
can be with advantage adopted .in different ftates ofp fociety. x 
Perhaps Dr. Price, i in his fondnefs for this meiy worldy,. having:: 
been engaged in rearing it, at the rifk of ‘ mach abufe, and»: 
fome danger,’ may have forgot that there is any other: we are 
forry to have’ had‘reafon for fuppofing that there was a time 
when, in the fame enthufiafm, he forgot that he had a coun- 
try, There is another overfight in this pamphlet. The United 
States are fuppofed to be exempted from the danger of wars; 
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pd their, vaft ex xtent ‘of ‘territory, “its Various foils and pro 
ae Hons, . will “fecure' to ‘them alf their watts.” Dr. Price +4 
not aware of a powe erful and jealous neighbour, on the fouth- 
erp; part of the.continent ; he does not reflect on the tempr- 
ations to: an illicit trade ; on. the habits of fome of the inha- 
bitants\of North America i inthis, way, and their probable. con. 
fequenices: ate i. 

Teiso@liberaliand juftimaxim, that aitineis properly regu- 
lated,’ ‘will hot miflead;- and, on this foundation, Dr. Price 
allows the free hberty of difeuffion. But this is a dangerous 
topic. Reafon is feldom ‘well regulated ;° we know that impro- 
per propenfities will often influence our opinions, and human 
Wit is fo fubtle, that it can eafily give the impofing appear- 
ance. of demonftration to the moft dangerous tenets, We will 
allow, that the delufive.mafk may be drawn afide by a judi- 
cious reafoner ; but the conteft 1s very unequal between: reafon 
and paflion, between the cool philofopher and the eager liber- 
tine. At the fame time, we are equally averfe with Ds. Price, 
to any controuling powers; and can only determine, that this 
liberty of difeuffion, though ‘tacitly allowed, fhould not be 
encouraged : it fhould not be reftrained by a civil magiftrate 3 
Bat thofe fhould not be urged to‘an examination who are un- 
able roperly to decide. : 
al Th; 2 will of Mr. Ricard was lately publifhed in France, and 
conveyed by Dr. Franklin'to Dr. Price, who juftly obferves, 
that‘ the turn of humoor in it undoubtedly renders it a com- 
pofition mot perfectly fuitable.to the other.parts of this pam- 
phiet.’+—His. grandfather gave him twenty-four livres, and, 
at the death of the grandfon, it amounted to five hundred. 
This fum. is directed to be divided into -five parts. The 
firft, with the accumulated compound intereft, to be applied 
at thé end of one century ; the fecond ‘at ‘the end of two; 
and the laft at the end of five hundred ‘years. ‘The applica- 
tion is particularly directed to ufeful and benevolent purpofes. 
Among the, deftinations of the laft fum, the teftator has or- 
gered .the public. debts of, France and England to be paidy 
T here.is one.devife that, for its benevolence and humanity, 
we mutt tranfcribe. 

‘ I intreat the managers of thefe public work-boufes to give 
the ereaiel encouragement to.fuch trades as can be performed 
by-women.: This fex, fo dear ‘to all fenfible minds, has been 
neglected or oppreffed by all our-inftitutions.—Seductions of 
all kinds feem to con{pire againf thesr virtue.——Neceflity pre- 
cipitates them involuntarily mto.an aby{s of infamy and mifery, 
— The low price which is fet upos the Jabour.of women is out 
of all proportion to the inferiority-of their-bodily itrength. Let 
the public work-houles fet the example of paying them owt 
‘ Lhere 
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‘ There are, in France, many houfes of, correction where’ the 
amifconduct of women is feverely panifhed, but where ia fers 
it is. only {ufpended, mere confinement having no tendency ti 
eradicate vice. Why fhould there not be one eftablifiment 
where a young woman, conquered by temptation, ‘and ‘on! the 
brink of defpair, might prefent herfelf,’ and fay—**' Viee offers 
me gold’: T only atk ‘for labour and’ breads: Ih) com pallion: te 
my remorfe affift and ftrengthen me. “Open an afylumoforme 
where I may weep without being <feen, expiatesthofe-faults 
which. parfue and: overwhelm me,:and. recovera fhadow.of 
‘peace,”’-—Such an inflitution exiftsno where—JF appoint, there- 
Sea a thoufand millions towards eftablifhing one, _ a 

‘The fnares which are laid by vice for women without for- 
tunes, would make fewer victims if more affiftance was’ givén 
them. We have an infinity of eitablifhments for perfons in the 
higher ranks of life which do honour to the generofity of ‘our 
forefathers. Why have we none ‘for this purpofe ?==1 defire, 
therefore, that two thoufand millions be employed in eftablifhs 
ing in the kingdom a hundred hofpitals; which thall be-called 
Hofpitals of Angels. There fhall be admitted into each a hun- 
dred females of the age. of feven or eight years,.and of the 
moft engaging forms.’ They fhall receive the moft, perfect edu 
cation in regard to morals, wfeful knowledge, and agreeable 
accomplifhments. At the age of eighteen’ they may quit thé 
hofpital in order to be married ; at which period they thall each 
be. paid a portion. of 40,000 livres. °I mention this moderate 
fum becaufe it is my with that. they ‘be neither reproached for 
want of fortune, nor efpoufed from intereft, An annual income 
of 2000 livres fhall be‘given alfo to their*parentss *°** * fixe 
cept once in the year ata folemn and fplendid, procefiion; ‘they 

fhall rarely appear-im public, but thall be conftantly employed 
in their afylum in learning all that.can render them oneiday 
excellent wives and mothers. 

‘In order to fit them, in particular, for domeftic eeconomy, 
J defite that after they have been taught the moft accurate ideas 
of expences of all kinds, queitions be -propofed to them from 

time-to time, to which they fall be obliged to give an{wers “hy 
avord of mouth, and alfo in writing; as for example—** If 
you had'fuch or fuch an income, undér fuch or fuch citcum- 
ftances, how much would you appropriate to your table, your 
houfe-rent, your maintenance, and the education’ef your'thil- 
dren? How many fervants would you keep ?: How much would 
you referve for ficknefs-and unforefeen expences ? How mach 
would you confecrate to the relief of the unfortanate and the 
public good ?—If your'income depended either entirely or in pare 
‘upon a tranfient advantage or a place which was’ not affared td 
you, how much would you expend annually ? What fom would 
you referve for forming a capital ?” &c. &c/ Prizes publicly given 
to the beft anfwers’ to queitions of this kind would*conttitute, 
in my opinion, an exercife equally engaging andvmore — 

than 
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tan the little comedies and novels with which young perfons 
in rhe higher tations are generally entertained.’ 


The! whole willis extremely: curious and entertaining. Need 
we ‘add, that the author ' was a teacher of arithmetic >» He en- 
dedvblirs to fedure the performance of the different devifes’; 
but. the’ wholé* is rather a lecture on the great power of com- 
pour iat, ‘than a plan likely to be executed. 


” 
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Eoshdérations fer P Ordre de Cincinzatus, on Imitation d’un Pam- 
phlet Augle-Américain., Par te Conpte De Mirabeau. 80, 
S50 ie Boards, Johnfon. 


AT Uthars have feized with eagernefs on the independence of 
“America; as the fcene in which every vifionary fcheme, 
eithér of finance or government, may be'realiied. In this 
new world, «he world which the French have aided the Ame- 
ricans to acquire, they ‘have offered their affiftance to govern : 
in this moment of liberty, their enthuGiafin was eager to dif- 
. play itfelf ; for it was fappofed that enthufiafm, in favour of 
American liberty at lea, might be allowed ; but congrefs has 
looked on them with a cool fafpicion, and ‘the ardor of their 
efforts is found to be. difpleafing to their owa rulers. The 
{park of liberty imported from America might be raifed into 
an alarming: conflagration at home. The prefent work, which 
probably” on this: account was publifhed here, contains feveral 
pieces’ rélateve to this new kingdom, or rather this imperfect 
union ‘of different flates. “The principal one relates to the 
new Order of: Cincinnatus, which, under the appearance of 
a patriotic ‘union of the defenders of their country, in our 
author’s opinion, ‘conceals defigns hoftile to its liberty. The 
number which compofes this body cannot be Jefs ‘than ten 
thoufand; as they have adopted the French officers who have 
ferved in America; and,’ fince its firft inftitution, have ad- 
mitted honorary members. ‘The count fuppofes, that this 
‘numerous fociety will join in every defign; and, as the honours 
are’ héreditary, ‘the flighteft’ misfortune refulting from the 
union will be a rifing nobility, a body of patricians, diftin- 
guiftied by ‘the deferts'of their anceftors, if not by their own. 
Perkiaps there avere really few more noble aéts than Wahhing- 
ton’s refignation of his command : if it was inferior to that of 
Syila, it'was becanfe * he had borne his faculties more meekly,’ 
and had lefs to fear from the mortifications of difappointed am- 
bition, or the revenge of a mutilated party. The fituations 
were in many refpects fimilar ; yet the fame man is now prefi- 
dent of this fufpected fociéty. The count de Mirabeau’s ad, 
drefs.to him on tte fabject is: animated, and ftrong.—* The 
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individual, —Wathington, the firft < citizen an am 
people ‘whom he had freed from flayery, wilted to es ea 
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was Ada S 


dey | gn which it was “determined | to: admit .b gnorary, ag ub bers, : 


Washington, fo great when he returned to the f He a e Tre Pe 


or 0 


himéelf from tbat people !, Why ‘did he not fee, that his. ee 
was beyond all ‘diftin@tion ? Hero of the revolution .) 
broke the chains of half the world, why did he not “depi ife He 
dangerous, the guilty, the vulgar, ROROEE” oF being. ihe hero” 
of a‘party ?? 

In this langeage, the count examines the avieal roles whigh, 
conne&t this famous fociety, or rather, if dur author is not 
‘miftaken, this infamous.confederacy ;.and it. muf be acknow 2 


Teged that,.in many parts of them, there are fufpicious paf* 


fages,. either accidentally . or defignedly, interfperfed. But, 
though we allow the full force of the count?s fufpicions, the 
guilt may be in fome meafare evaded.—-A fuccefsful revolution 


‘is no longer.a rebellion, as.an-eftablithed herefy, becomes a re- 


formation ;. fo that we muft ufe the popular, Janguage on. this 
fubjea, though the event hag not in sea changed our former 


“opinions, 


Thofe who, are. moft. converfant with the ‘politics of the: 
‘American continent perceive that, inftead of One enipire,) thefe 


“new ftates are divided, jealous of each other, and each aflum-. 
“ing the fupreme power, with little regard to the, authority of 


that body,, which the. nrgency, of impending deftraétion, con- 
ftituted,’ and which was fupported doting, the common ,cala-., 
mities. Another body, with fome inherent powerof its own, ., 
became ‘therefore. neceffary, to connect, the disjointed limbs, 
and to make'a refpectable whole of feveral infignificant parts, 
This . probably would have been one effect of the new. orders 
and it would have been a falutary one: that it was anticipated... 
by feveral of the ftates, feems probable, from their oppolition. 
to its eftablifhment. In its prefent fituation, America may, 
be a commercial nation; but it, will be ever,at the-mercy, of. - 
an intriguing or warlike prince. “It can. never :be great, pow- 
erful, or even fecure, except it be more, perfectly. united. 

The next tract in this volume is. the Letter, of Monf. Targot 
to Dr. Price, It contains, in our opinion,, fome trifling dpe- 
culations on what America may be, and the ficps which Mhe 
ought to purfue ; but little.of confequence enough to induce 
us to analyfe, or make any extradis from it, 

Dr. Price’s pamphlet, on.the, Revolution of America, and 
the Means of rendering it ufeful to the, World, is next. tranf- 
lated, with notes, by, count.de Mirabeau. . The pamphlet it- 
felf we have already. reviewed ; and the obfervations contain. . 
about eighty pages. ‘The firft part of thefe is a commentary, 
' the 
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-the latter CONS OF notes ‘on deta palfages;. The chiof 
bj jeQsoF the’ cémiaentary® ite’ ae ee of power to be ‘al. 
“Jcgred toreon gress, ‘and the doininerde’ Fara new ae On 
othe neceflary power, ‘the Count differs from | our countryman ; ; 
ibut we ‘apprehend America ‘has ‘alréady decided the quettion, 
aia its National’ alfemb! very little, and that little dif- 
he defiruétive "Hea ‘of commerce have. exercifed 
‘the: powers Of every fuperficial declaimer ; and our author, 
who deferves @ fiperior title, is content to mix with the fer- 
wile herd.” © Let the merchant, who builds his ware-houfes, 
*conftructs veffels; “and Ypeculates in diferent attempts, prefer, 
if he pleafes the gloomy calculations of the counting-honfe, 
sto the fweet view of nature, the inttrefting riches of the ¢ con 
*try.—Do not difturb him: let his property be as facred as that 
‘of others, let his liberty be inviolable under the protection of 
‘the laws: ‘But hejs an inhabitant, not a citizen of our-em- 
‘pire. He has preferred the world ; when he chufes i it he thatf 
»have''a conntry. “He will,” at fome period, convert his money 
into land; and this change, favourable to your fpirit and your 
‘tamadiners, wifl be the ultimate ambition of all your inhabit- 
antes’ Confequently, without violence, without reftraint, with- 
ood! Taws, prohibitions, or injuftice, you will ‘place in the 
"hig heh eftimation, this Ynxnoceat and frazernal art. of agricul- 
sy eared which’ increafes popelation, nourifhes the {pirit of free- 
‘doin, fa: pplies defenders to their country, advice to its afemblies, 
Ssadibl aor of difference, friends of virtue, and, ‘ince riches 
° >" anult be regatied, Teal riches which may increafe without: dan- 
a pleaing bat delufive image, and how inconfiftent with the views 
the author’s governors, who have kindled the ames of war 
/Oin every quarter Of the world, merely to extend its commerce! 
"Both extremes may be equally fatal ; but language as plau- 
ofible and animated may be employed in the recommendation 
Sof commerce, properly regulated, which conneéts the moft 
diftant quarters of the globe, and forms one harmonious fa- 
mily of fiations, feparated by unfathomable feas, and ‘track- 
>i lefs deferts. 
| "Phe detached notes are on air balloons, for no aS now 
can‘appear without fome mention of thefe exhibitions; on the 
© geprefentation of Great Britain in parliament ; and on the kind 
> Of commerce beft adapted fer the “Rivericans. The, two laf 
fubjeéts are not eafily affeéted, ‘either by the fpeculations of 
“Dr. Price, his commentator, or reviewer. On the firft, we may 
perhaps be indulged with a few Teffedtions, fince the count 
Communicates to us the obfervations ‘of a very refpeétable che- 
mift and philofopher, the duc de Chaulnes. 
, Monf. 
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Monf, de Mirabeau-expreffes his_furpride) that the Enghth 
fhould have ‘.pafled fo rapidly from the motyabfurd sincredu~ 
lity, and, the mok inexplicable indifference,on; this fubjeS deo: 
an unexampled: enthafiafm. for the mot.ignorant, pretendens)” 
It has indeed roufed the indignation of many, and.wer have 
exprefled our’s in very flrong terms, that Mr, Lunardiy $.for 
having afcended i ina balloon. badly made, and. indiffesently 
filled, which, would fcagcely have. lifted. .bim, if) he had not: 
difcharged all his apparatus, and changed. hisigallery, fhould: 
have received greater honours than Cook, eyer..exparienced:’ 
Blanchard, the rival of Lunardi, in his popularity; has sot, 
in our author’s opinion, . highes pretenfions; to..the, honours: 
heaped on him. The count’s complaifance attributes the coa~ 
tempt of the Englith philofophers to the indignation felt, con 
feeing a plan, ‘ which fhould have beem.improved. by- filenee 
and attention, transformed into a fafcinating and. childifly {pec- 
tacle.*—May we be allowed to add, that fome) part of their 
inattention arofe from having forefeen difficulties, in -their 
nature infurmountable, which would probably, prevent -the 
{cheme from being applied to any ufetul parpofe. 

The duke’s memoir contains a. fhort hitony of the.different 
aeroftatic globes, and the means_of procuring, the inflammakle 
air defigned to fill them.., He. explains.tog,),the propofalcof 
that very. intelligent academician, monf. Meunier, His»bal- 
Icon contains a little one filled with common, air,;); festhaty in 
the higher regions, when the inflammable-air expands,, itex- 
pels the atmofpheric ait, which adap:s the:balloon. to thatifkete 
of the atmofphere into which it has arifen, and prevents ghe 
éfcape of the more precious fluid. ‘The common air is tocbe 
again fupplied, when neceffary, with a pair.of. bellows-in the 
gallery. We ftrongly fufpect that. thisplan.is, at. prefent, 
theoretical : but the objections which we perceive to it are not 
infurmountable ; and it is probable that the machine may,! in 
this way, be rendered more permanent. Perhaps the power of 
direéting it is ftill wanting. The difficulties which. we men- 
tioned to this improvement, fuggefted themfelves alfo to: the 
duke, and he is at laft reduced to the following expedient, 
As we know, fays he, that at different heights, the currents 
of air move in different direftiaris, and, as.aue canraife or 
lower the machine at pleasure, we mutt fearch for thefe currents 
which are favourable to our courfe. .This is, indeed a.preca- 
rious plan; but, in reality, our power over the hej ght of the 
machine will limit the experiment, as we do not find that it 
can be exerted but at the expence of the materials, It feems 
not to have occurred. to Monf. Meunier, the auther of. the 
‘above improvement, that, fo foon as, his common air ig once 
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exhautted, wit mut be fupplied from that tarefied firatum in 


thick the balloon ‘is ; and confequently « cannot. contribute to 
fink. it. We mut hen have recourie'to, we fear, a weak ex-- 


peiliené, | the oat, or’ to the difchargedf' the balla! in either 
Way) ithe expedition’ maft»be*foon at'ati end.” ‘The wfes"of 
balloons; deferibed by ‘the duke; are nearly the fame as thofe 
whith°wé have formerly ‘mentioned: ' ‘The teadinefs* of this 
machine canpot be fufficiently great,“to take any good aftto- 
nomical obfervation by its meats ; and we want not its’ aft 
dance to draw ‘the’ plan of ‘a’country: =~ 

cWeifear thatthe’ greater part of ‘this: World} is fplendid but 
det atwes plaufible’but erroneous. “Time; and time Only? will 
draw off ‘the veil, which different caufes ‘have fpread over the 
political! part of the fubje&: the philoféphical will perhaps 
yield to. the next Patintere, “ Mrongly engages the ima- 
— pean 


» 





Gonfiderations on the Order of Cincinnatus ;' to which ure added, : 


ii apell feviral original Papers rélative to that Inftiturion, ‘as 

alfe'a Letter from the late’ M. Target; Comptroller of the Fi- 

‘ance? in! France, to’ De. Price; on the Conftitutions of Ame- 

2 lptth sand an Abfrae of Dr. Price’s Obferwations onthe Im- 

> portance: of ‘the’ American Revolution ; with Notes and’ Reflec- 

gions? apte <that-Work. Tranflated’from the F rench of the 
| Gounk de-Mirabeaw.’’ 80. as: Jertsed. Johnfon. 


w* have given. # general account of the, work,in the pre- 
ceding article, and our. prefent bufinefs is chiefly to ex- 
amine the. tranflation; for-thé additions are very inconfider- 
able : we have, obferved only two, fhort notes which the tranf- 
lator, claims as his own. From the comparifon which we have 
been énabled to make, we cannot object to the fidelity. of ithe 
tranflation; but we fometimes perceive an affected ornament, 
not warranted by the original. The language of the count, 
relating tothe new order, is animated and indignant, though 
clear. and) precife:: the tranflator frequently foars above him ; 
and/fometimes feems.to be loft in the clouds mto which he is 
raifed. The moft frequent fault, however, is want of neat- 
nefs and fimplicity ; but it does not very often occur. 

"Tn Our former article we have given a little fpecimen of the 
author” s defire to bring back the age of i innocence and feclu- 
fidn ; that each man may drink of his own wine under the 
tree which has produced it. With the deftruGtion of com- 
merce, public debts are alfd to, be paid. In this manner he 
addreffes the Americans ; ‘ and we fha}l felect the following pa- 
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tagraphs as a fpecimen of his obfervati éns, aiid of ‘th the e Want 


Ww 
lator’ s execution. 
i ftom sW .21 saat 


‘To {peak without; pebirees ‘ik canaat approve, the, arith 
metical fpirit which reigns throughout the chapter upon publig 
debts. One. reads\,of nothing. but, of ymillions, .and.-of, the 
iheans, of increafiag ithem 5.,0f growing ;insereits) of, a: P¥Oe 
duce, which in a few years.doubles its capital, tsiples it,;mule 
tiplies it to a degree which I had rather admit; without inveltin 
gation, than pore over the. difgufing calculation... o:.9sn% 
Why this dazaling difplay of gold before theseyes,of the fons 
ef freedom, and the cultivators of a land favoured by heaven} 
What avail the means, whether real or imaginary, of ‘becoms 
ing rich and corrupted, where the only object to be purfueds 
is to eftablifh the reign..of virtue and happinels?). 6 dloiv 
Your debt, my friends, amounts to nine millions. Pay,it’ 
quietly, gradually, without any extraordinary effort, by judi- 
cious contributions levied upon the land-owners ; deny your- 


 felves, for a time, fome of. the comforts, of .life,, ‘That facri= 


fice will be the price of your. liberty >.can.it then, be burthen- 
fome to your brave. and generous: minds,? . Let.every public {er- 
vice be difcharged, by yourfelves; let the contribution dimi- 
nifh in proportion as\the debt, is difcharged 5 and, let ne Apne 
which the confederation will:no. longer. ftand, imneed. of,, 

applied in the cultivatzon of your fruitful foil, .which wilt 
pour into your hands thofe, pure treafures,. for. which. you, will 


have only Providence to thank. 


‘Jeis, alas, next’ to impoflible, for the mot juft'and ént 
Hghtened underitandings, to keep entirely clear of the’ preju- 
dices which furround them. ~It is from England that you are 
addrefied ; it is from Engtand that you are advifed’ to eftablith’ 

a permanent credit, and to form a continental’ patrimony for 
the United States.’ 





The Book of Seven Chapters. Containing a New Sjftem of: Naw 
tional Policy. With a Poftfcript on Parliamentary Elocution, 
and an Utopian Scheme for the Confideration of the Revo Mre 
Wyvill. | 8v0.. 35. fewed.. Baldwin. ‘ 


GPCH is the multiplicity of fubjects in this little volume, that: 

it would be tedious to enumerate the particulars. The author 
therefore has treated them with proportionabie brevity, and in 
general, likewife, with force of argument. In regard to po- 
litical principles he is no lefs commendable than for the appa- 
rent zeal which he difcovers i in favour of the national inte eits, 
He ‘is every where an enemy to minifterial difingenuity, as 
' : well 
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well as corruption ; ‘and though neither his: opinions nor ar- 
gements have any title tonovelty, they are, for the mof part, 
not only well felected for the purpofe of illuftration, but are 
calculated for eftablifhing juit ideas refpeéting objeéts of im- 
portance. to the public. 

“We fhall lay before our readers this author’s fentiments on 
taxation, remarking only that the fame principles, and even ob- 
fervations, have been frequently made by other writers, 


* The proper objects of taxation in every ftate are avarice, 
pride, vanity, fafhion, folly, caprice, pleafure, indulgence, 
faperfluities, and fuperabundance. ‘Thefe, in a kingdom 
abounding with affluent individuals, afford an ample field for’ 
taxation ; and, where extreme taxation is become unavoidable, 
entil thefe fources are exhaufted, the neceffaries of life fhould 
remain untouched, ‘The idea, that they are not produétive, 
is falfe. I am very certain that under proper management 
they would prove more certainly efficient, and much lefs liable 
to evafion, than taxes on neceffaries. If this be doubted, let 
them be fucceflively tried as fuperfuous taxes, and remain uh- 

propriated until the produc of each be determined: let 
Rt then, in fucceffion, fupercede the tax on leather, on 
candles, on foap, and many other old taxes, which were im~. 
pofed ‘by minifters who in raifing money loft fight of every. 
confideration, except that of producing the fum required.’ 

« All taxes on raw materials, in a manufacturing country, 
aré wonderfully abfurd. Taxes on Jand or water carriage are 
no lefs prepofterous. -- But one of the moft oppreflive taxes on 
manufatturing towns, is thar which was defigned for their re- 
‘Hef, and from which government reaps no advantage. T mean 
the enormous affeffment of two millions per annum for the 
maintenance of the poor; a tax on the induftrious for the 
fapport of idfenefs; a miftaken, mifapplied charity, which 
rendets every manufacturer a fpendthrift. Depending for fub- 
fiftenice on the relief which he has a right to demand from the 
parifh; he is carelefs of futurity, and never dreams of accu— 
mulating the fmalleft fum for himfelf or family, in cafe of 
ficknefs, decrepitude, or want of employment. The legifla- 
ture hath fo effe€tually provided for his neceflities, that he 

thinks it ofelefs to take any care of himfelf. 
* € To thofe who have beftowed but a curfory attention on 
this fubje&t, it muft appear very extraordinary, that in our 
moft flourifhing manufacturing towns, where the induftrious 
poor are beft paid, and moft conitantly employed, the rates 
for the fupport of indigence fhould be moft oppreffive. Bug 
the enigma is eafily folved, when we confider, that the bene- 
. volence 
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volence of the legiflature hath made it unneceflary. for the poor 
to. provide againft future diftrefs. | | 

‘ From the manufacturers of woollen cloth in the weft rid- 
ing of Yorkfhire, we earn, that, when corn is cheap,, they. 
. frequently. find a difficulty in executing their orders from 
abroad ; forthe fpinnexs, who make it a.rule to earn no more 
money than is fufficient to fupply their neceflities, will labour 
four, five, or fix days in the week, according to the price of 
provifions. | 

‘-The manufaGturers at Norwich, Leeds, ‘Hallifax, Shef- 
field, ‘and Manchefter, tell us, that their beft hands conftantly 
-maké Monday a holiday, and by thofe of Birmingham, I am 
affured, that the generality of their people feldom fettle to 
work until Wednefday morning. Here then is alofs to the 
nation.and to the workmen themfelves, of one-third of what 
ought:to be-the entire produce of their labour. This lofs to 
the mation amounts to.avery.large fum. But the lofs to each 
individual workman is: proportionably much greater ; for, to 
the lofs‘of-two days: wages in every week, we muff add, the 
money {pent in liquor during thefe two idle days, which may 
be fairly eftimated at the earnings of one day, at the very 
leaft: fo. that there remains, for the fupport of himfelf and 
family, exacily one half of what he,would earn if he ¢ou 
-be- fatisfied with one day in feven for relaxation and amufe- 
ment. .But this habitual diffipation is produétive of a fill 
-greater injury to the community ; it impuirs his firength, di- 
-minifhes his. years of utility, and brings him prematurely.on 
the parifh, without a fingle farthing in ftore for the fupport 
of his wife and children, 

« Let us now fuppofe that every labouring manufacturer, in 
full employment, ! were compelled by a general law to leave, 
in the hands of his employer, the wages of one day in every 
week, to: be appropriated to the maintenance of difabled of 
fuperannuated workmen and their families. Let thefe fums he 
paid weekly to a receiver-general of every parifh. Would 
there be any thing inequitable or unjuft in fuch alaw? Would 
it not, on the contrary, relieve many of the inhabitants of 
manufatturing towns from a very heavy and a very inequitable 
tax? Would it not, by eafing thefe towns of enormous poor. 
trates, enable them to lower the prices of their goods? and 
would it not finally prolong the lives of many ufeful indivi- 
duals, and render them much more valuable members of 
fociety ?’ , 


The author of this fmall volume may be compared to an. 
induftrious bee, that col’eéts’ the fweets of various flowers to 
Vor, LX. Aug. 1785. K depofit 
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depofit them ‘in its own little granary. Whether, though an 
avowed enemy to Machiavelian principles, the uniform and 
diftinét appropriation of his fympathetic affections: and anti- 
Ppathies ought to excite any fufpicion of his fincerity, we fhall 
not determine: but it is obfervable that while he devotes all 
his honey to the prefent, he cihen decom aims_his fing at the 
jaft adminiftration. 


ie é 


The Life of Thomas Cranmer, Archbifbop of. Canterbarg. » By 
William Gilpin, M.A. 8v0. 35. 6d. in Boards: Blamire;. 


HE character of archbifhop Cranmer has been equally the 

fubject of exaggerated praife, and undeferved ¢enfure. 
At the time in which he lived, party-fpirit was furious and 
inexorable. ‘The Papifts looked apon ‘the Proteftants:with a 
malevolent afpect; and the Proteftants, on the other’ hand, 
‘dreaded and detefted the Papifts; Cranmer, as -archbifwop of 
-Canterbury, occupied a ftation, which expofed him to.every 
-ftorm ; and, in that fituation, it was’ not in thet-power of 
human forefight or prudence to avoid the odium of contending 
zealots. His rigour and his lenity were:to the one party orto 
the other.equally obnoxious... And if he temporized on fome 
-occafions, as he certainly did, -he was accufed of .a criminal 
flexibility. He had undoubtedly his frailties; but.they. were 
frequently caufed, and more frequently aggravated, by:the 
malignity of his opponents. - If we-view him with: that can- 
dour, which is due to human nature, we fhall not eafily find 
-a more refpeétable charaéter. His virtues fo far outweigh his 
failings that, on the whole, we may efteem him one of the 
firt perfons of the age in which he lived, 

the excellent author of thefe memoirs feems.:to have dif- 
criminated the lights and thades of his chara&ter with great 
accuracy and judgment. - -He very properly cenfures his inde- 
licacies and improprieties of conduétt, and particularly his in- 
“tolerant principles. 

His reflections on the ftory of Joan Bocher and George 
Paris, are liberal and manly, becoming the character of an 
hiftorian in this more civilized and enlightened age. 

‘ Joan Bocher and George Paris were accufed, though at 
ditferent times, one for denying the humanity of Chrift ; the 
other for denying his divinity. They were both tried, and 
condemned to the ftake: and the archbifhop.not only confented 
to thefe aéts of biood, but even perfuaded the averfion of the 
young king into a compliance. ‘* Your majefty muft diftin- 
guith (faid he, informing his royal pupil’s confcience) between 
‘common opinions, and fach ‘as are the effential articles of 
faith. 
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Faith. Thefe latter we muft on no account fuffer to be op 
pofed.” 5 to 

«Iris true, thefe doétrines, efpecially the'fatter, in the 
opinion of the generality of Chriftians, ‘are fubveérfive of the 
fundamentals of Chriftianity. To deny the divinity of ‘Chritt 
feems to oppofe the general idea, which the {crtprures hold 
out of our redemption. On the other hand, ‘many pafticdlar 
paflages, which defcribe the humanity of Chrift, féem’to fa- 
vour the doétrine: and fome there are, who hold: it even in 
this enlightened‘age. At worft, therefore, we muft confider 
it as an erroneous opinion. To call it herefy, when attended. 
with a good life, is certainly a great breach of Chrilftiai ¢ha- 
rity. Ts it not then aftonifhing, that a man of the aréh- 
bithop’s candour could not give it a little more indulgence ? 
If any opinions can demand the fecular arm, it muft'be-fuch 
only as lead to ations, which-injure, the peace of fociety, ‘We 
are furprifed alfo at feeing the archbilhop fo far depretiate his 
own Caufe, as to fuppofe that one man incurred guilt by ating 
on the fame principles which entitled another to dpplaufe : and 
that he who in the opinion of one church, was the greatelt of 
{chifmatics himfelf, fhould not even in commom jultice il- 
dulge, in all the more {pecalative paints of religion; tolera- 
tion to others. Nothing even plaufible can be “fapvetted i in: 
defence of the archbifhop on this occafion ; except only that 
the {pirit of popery was not yet wholly repreffed. 

‘ There are, however, among Proteitant writers at this dav, 
fome who have undertaken his vindication. But I fpare their 
indifcretion. Let the horrid aét be univerfally diftlaimed. ‘To 
palliate, is to participate. With indignation let it be fre- 
corded, as what above all other things has difgraced that reli« 
gious liberty, which our anceftors in moft other refpeds fo 
nobly purchafed,’ 


The execution of this celebrated reformer filled up the mea- 
{ure of the enormities practifed during the reign of queen 
Masy. His biographer gives this account of his behaviour at 
the ftake. 


‘ Having concluded his prayer, he rofe from his knees ; 
and taking a paper from his bofom, continued his fpeech to 
this effect. 

<* It is now, my brethren, no time to diflemble. I ftand 
upon the verge of life—a vait eternity is before me.—What 
my fears are, or what my hopes, it matters not here to unfold. 
For one action of my life at leaft I am accountable w th¢ 
world—my late fhameful fubfcription to opinions, which are 
wholly oppofite to my real fentimerts. Before this congrega- 
K2 tion 
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me to this i ignominious action—that it hath coft me many bit-- 
ter tears—that in my heart I totally rejeét the pope, and doc- 
trines of the church of Rome—and that”— 

:{\As he.was-continuing his fpeech, the whole affembly was: 
in nam uproar. Lord Williams ‘gave the firft impulfe to the tu- 
mult ;.erying aloud, ‘‘ Stop the audacious heretic.” On- 
which. feveral priefts and friars, rafhing from different parts of 
the church, with great eagernefs feized him ; pulled him from 
his. feat ; dragged him, into. the ftréet ; “oak with much inde-- 
cent; precipitation, hurried him to the ftake,. which was already 
prepared, Executioners were on. the fpot, who fecuring him 
with a chain,: piled the faggots in order round him. 

‘ As he ftood thus,:with all the horrid apparatus of death 
about him, midft- taunts, révilings, and execrations, he alone 
maintained a difpaffionate behaviour. Having now difcharged 
his confcience, his mind grew lighter ; ; and he feemed to feel, 
even in thefe circumftances, .an inward fatisfaction, to which- 
he had long been a ftranger : his countenance was not fixed as. 
hefore, in abjeét forrow, on the ground ; he looked round him. 
with eyes full-of {weetnefs and benignity, as if at peace with: 
all the. world. 

‘ A torch being put to the pile, he was preféntly involved 
in a burft of fmoke, and- crackling flame: but onthe fide 
‘next the wind, he was diftinétly feen, before the fire reached. 
him,. to thruft his right hand into it,-and to hold it there with: 
aftonifhing firmnelfs ; crying out, ‘* this hand-hath offended !- 
this hand hath offended! When we fee human nature 

ftruggling fo nobly with fuch uncommon fufferings, it is a- 

eafing reflection that, through the afliftance of God, there. 
sa firmnefs in the mind of man, which will-fepport: him 
under trials, in appearance beyond his ftrength. 

‘ His fufferings were foon over. The fire rifng. intenfely 
around him, and a thick fmoke involving him,. it was fup- 

pofed he was prefently dead. 

‘ The ftory of his heart’s remaining unconfumed in the 
midit of the fire, feems to be an inftance of that credulous 
zeal, which we have often feen lighted at the fames of dying. 
martyrs.” 

‘The word /eems, in the laft fentence, is too great a concef- 
fion to vulgar fuperftition. 

The author informs us, that: the works of Mr. Strype, an- 
hiftorian of great integrity, have been his principal guide. 
As there are fome points which are taken from other writers, 
we muft confefs we fhould have been better pleafed, if he had 


conftantly referred us to original authorities, This appearsto , 
be 
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Be abfolutely neceffary in all historical and biographical hare 


‘Satives, and is generally expected by every learned and i ingé ei 
fitive reader. 





The Myfery bid from Ages-and Generations, made manifef} by the 
Gof/pel- Revelation: or, the Salvation of all Men the grand 
Thing aimed at in the Schemé of God, as opened in the Nvw- 
Teftament.Writings, aud entrufted with Fefus:Chrift io bring 
into Effe?. Swo. 55. in Boards, Dilly. 


A? the Creator of all things is infinitely benevolent, it is 
not eafy to cenceive, that he“fhould bring mankind into 
-exiftence, unlefs he intended to make them finally happy. And 
4f this was his intention, it cannot,be.fuppofed, as he is infi- 
nitely wife and powerful, that he fhould be unable to projett, 
or Carry inte execition, a fcheme, which would be effectual 
to fecure, fooner er later, its full accomplifhment, From 
fuch principles as thefe it feems natural to infer,. that all men 
will be finally happy. This is the great point, which the au- 
thor of the treatife now before us-labours to eftablith, on the 
authority of Scripture. He fuppofes, however, that this be- 
_nevolent purpofe may not be {peedily fulfilled ; that there may 
be other ftates of being.befides the next, before the {chéme ‘of 
God will be perfected, and mankind univerfally cured of their 
moral diforders, and,.in this way, qualified for his favour, 
_and admitted into eternal happineis. 

The feveral.sexts, which are fuppofed to contain this im- 
portant dogtrine,, our author brings into view under the fol- 
lowing propofitions : 

‘ Prop. J. From the time that fin entered into the world by 
the firft man Adam, Jefus Chrift is the perfon through whom, 
-and upon-whofe account, happinefs is attainable. by any of the 
~human race. 

‘II. The obedience of Chrift, and.eminently his obedience 
~to death, when he had affumed our fiefh, in the fulnefs ‘of 
time, is the ground or reafon upon which it hath pleafed God 
>to make happinefs attainable by any.of the race of Adam. 
© TTL. Chriftdied, not for a feleé& number of men only, but 
“for mankind univerially, and without exception or limitation. 
© IV. Itis the purpofe of God, according to his good ‘plea- 
fare, that mankind univerfally, in confequence of the death 
of his fon Jefus Chrift, thall certainly and finally be faved. 

‘ V. As a mean in order to, men’s being made meet for fal- 
vation, God, by Jefus Chrift, will, fooner or later, in this 
ftate or another, reduce them all under a willing and obedient 


, fubjection to his moral government. 
K 3 «VI. The 
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wv VIL The) Scripture language, concerning the reduced or 
geftored, in.confequence of the mediatory inserpoiition of Jefus 
Chrift, is fuch, .as to lead us into the thought, that they are 
comprehenfive of mankind univerfally.’ 


-* Tt would earry us beyond our limits,:to mention thofe paf- 
‘ifageés' of Scripture, by which he endeayours to prove thefe 
‘ ptopofitions; and he himfelf defires, that they may be con- 
fidered not finely, but in connection. We muft therefore refer 
the inquifitive reader to his work at large. 

However, notwithftanding all that he has offered, in proof 
‘that the final falvation of all men is a doétrine of the Bible, 
it ought not to be received as fuch, unlefs the contrary evi- 
« dence can be fairly invalidated. He has therefore. examined 
and anfwered all the obje€tions which lie againft the truth of 

the foregoing feheme. 

| The firt*and principal obje&tion is derived from the words 
everlafting, eternal, and other fimilar terms, which are ufed 
in Scripture to point out the duration of future torments. 
This our author eafily removes by demonftrating, that thefe 
words are often afed by the facred writers to denote a Gura- 
“tion which is longer or fhorter, “definite or indefinite, accord- 
ing tothe nature of the fudje& to which they are applied. 

The Scripteres, as our author obferves, exprefsly declare, 
that the wicked {hall reap corruption ; that they thall be de- 
ftroyed’; that they -thall perifh ; that they fhall undergo death ; 
‘and that this death which they fhall fuffer, is faid to be the 
fecond death.» * And it is remarkable that this fecond death 
is fpoken of .as‘that which fhall be effected by the fire of 
hell.’ 

‘His notion of the fecond death is Abie’ ‘ The fouls of 
wicked men will, at the refurrection, be again related or unit- 
ed to particular fyftems of matter, adapted by the wifdom of 
God, to render them capable of communication with the 
world, in which they fhall then be placed. They will become 
" fitted for fenfations of pain, more various in kind, and greater 
in degree, ‘than at prefent ;. which yet they will be able to 
endure fora much longer continuance. But in time, the tor- 
ments they muft fuffer will'end in their death; that is, the 
diffclution* of union between their fouls and bodies ; upon 
which they will have no mere concern with that world, than 
they have'with this, upon the coming on of the firit death. 
Afterwards their fouls, ‘in God’s time, fhall be united again 
to their refpeétive bodies, and thus be put into another ftate 
of difcipline, till they are payers for final and euetemins 


happinefs.’ 
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If, however, the foregoing fcheme fhould be found to have, 
no truth it, and the wicked are-fent to hell as fo niany incar- 
ables, the Tecoud death, cur author conceives, owp ht: ‘téobe 
confidered as that, which will put a final period to sheik writ 
ence. 

If it fhould be faid, that it will tend to ‘encourage wicked 
men in their vices, to be told that. their future torments.will 
Have an end; the author obviates this objection. by feveral 
confiderations ; particularly by the following obfervation ; 

* It muft argue the greateit folly for men, rather than not 
proceed in their vicious courfes, to choofe to undergo unutter- 
able pains for a long duration, God only knows how long, 
when they might, by approving themfelves faithful fubjetts:in 
the kingdom of Jefus Chrift, pafs, without fuffering thefe 
pains, into the joysof the refurreGtion world. And this folly 
will rather deferve the name of madnefs, if it be remembered, 
that they muft ceafe from being wicked, before they can pof- 
fibly be fixed in final happinefs.. There is.no room for debate 
here.’ 

Our author’s hypothefis, it muft. be confefied, however it 
may ftand in oppofition to foine theological fyftems, is agveg- 
able to the dictates of nature. For, as our author obferves, 
the total ruin of fuch mulcitudes of the fons of Adam, appears 
a palpable inconfiftency with the grace of God, as exhibited 
in the Gofpel of Chrift. And it is incredible, that Ged 
fhould conftitute bis fon the faviour of men, and yet)the 
greater part of them be finally and eternally damned.—‘, We 
fhould look upon thofe parents as degenerate to the laitide- 
gree, who fhould inflict mifery on their children, without any 
intenticn to promote their welfare by it, in any refpe& what- 
ever. And fhall we fay that of our Father in heaven: (who, 
inflead of being evil, as all earthly fathers are, more og lefs, 
is infinitely good). which we cannot fuppofe of any father on 
earth, till we have firft divefted him of the heart of a father? 
Can it reafonably be.conceived that that God, who calls man- 
kirid ‘his offspring, without exception, and himielf their’ fa 
ther, fhould torment them eternally, without any intention to 
do them the leaft imaginable good, as muft be the cafe, in 
the doctrine of never-ending mifery be true? Will not God 
be as traly the father of wicked men in the other world, as he 
is in this? and if he punifhes them there, muft it. not be in 
the character of their father, who defires their good, and co - 
rects them with a kind intention to promote it? No good rea- 
fon can be afiigned, why our Saviour’s argument, ‘‘ Much more 
will your father in heaven give-good things,” founded on the 
relation that fubfitts between God and men, fhould be con- 
, ae ‘fined 
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fined to the prefent, and not extended to the future world. 

Lad. perhaps the only thing which has led moft writers to con- 

ige ithe pity of our father in heaven, and the merciful inten- 
tion of his punifhing his rebellious children, to the prefent 
life, is the notion they have previoufly imbibed, of never- 
cealing mifery. But if this tenet has no real foundation in 
the facred books of revelation, we are at liberty to conclude, 
that the defign of evil, punifhment, or mifery; in the futuré 
world, as. well as this, is to difcipline wicked men, and in 
this way to effeét their own perfonal, as well as the general 
good.’ 

Whatever the reader may think of the validity of our au- 
thor’s arguments, or of his fpeculations, when he launches out 
intojthe depths of eternity, and confiders the difpenfations of 
infinite wifdom in future fCenes of exiftence, yet his fchemeé 
is certainly Jaudable, and fupported with great ingenuity and 
learning, 

We agree with him in thinking that, as far as fhort-fighted 
mortals can judge, the doétrine he maintains, exhibits the 
Deity in fo amiable and interefting a light, that every man, 
Me fhould think, would beforehand be difpofed to with i 
might be well fupported. Can the thought be difpleafing to 
any. fon of Adams, that the whole human race fhall be finally 
admitted into the kingdom of heaven, to partake there of 
joys, that flow for ever from Gad’s right hand ? Where is the 
man fo, deftitute of benevolence, fo bereft of humanity, as 
not to wifh the author fuccefs in an attempt, intended to efta- 
blith it as a revealed truth, that, before the {cene of Provi- 
dence is finally clofed, eternal happinefs will be the portion 
of all men, of whatever nation, charaéter, colour, ftation, ot 
condition ? Jt cannot be fuppofed that any fhould be fo filled 
with envy, or foured by rancour, hatred, or malice, as not to 
hope that fo berievolent a plan may be found, upon the ftricteft 
{nguiry, to have a juft foundation in Scripture, and to be the 
req purpofe of the great and good Father of the Univerfe. © 





Blements of Orthoepy : containing a diftin® View of the whole 
* Analogy of thé Englifh Language; fo far as it relates to Pro 
nunciation, Accent, ond Quantity, By R. Nares, A.M, 8v0. 
6s. in Boards. Payrie and Son. 


= HE pronunciation of a living language is not eafily pre- 

ferved from corruption, ° It is continually liable to be 
depraved by vulgar and provincial batbarifms, by fafhion and 
caprice, by pedantry and a {pirit of innovation, Thefe irre- 
gularities are inore ea Obfervable in the Englifh lan- 
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guage than in any other, on account of «that-endlefs and Sark 
plexing variation, which we obferve in the found of almok 
every. letter. No general rule eam ibe fixed: ‘whieh is not Tabs 
je& to innumerable exceptions... ft is' in'vain ‘to confult the 
pretended < jus & nortiia loquendi’:”' for the'fume word is dif! 
ferently pronounced by different {peakers. at thé’ bar} in the 
church, in the fefidte, and at courts atid'in’ fiich a contelt, 
who fhall decide ?’ We can appeal to nothing but analogy, on 
which, even cuftom itfelf, if it is: worth confideration, thutt 
be ultimately founded. : 

We entirely agree with this very ingenious and learned 
writer, that nothing is fo truly elegant in language, as ‘the 
fimplicity of unviolated analogy. But when we’ meet with 
innumerable anomalies, all that can be done is, to bring them 
to a critical examination ; and whenever they are found to 


arife from ignorance, vulgarity, or caprice, to mote and ex- 


plode them. 

This appears to be the defign of Mr. Nares’s performance. 
His work is divided into four parts. The firft contains a dif- 
tin& account of the pronunciation of every letter in Our al« 
phabet, whether fingly taken or particularly combined. Ziv 
every inftance, the regular found of each letter, or combisat 
tion, is laid down in a general rule; and then every exception 
is fubjoined in a methodical arrangement ; fo that, making 
allowance for cafual omiffions, every word, which is not Fouad 
in any lift of exceptions, is to ‘be confidered as finétly © re= 
gular. 
- On this part of his work we can only fay, that the sith 
has taken uncommon pains in the claffification of words, and 
in his endeavours to afcertain the orthoepy of our language. 
But we cannot help thinking, that he has fometimes given us 
popular and colloquial ufage, rather than the moft accurate 
and elegant -pronunciation. For inftance: * €o, he fays, is 
pronounced like o fhort, in geographer, geography, geometry, 
georgic.’—Surely, this mode cf pronouncing geographer, geo- 
graphy, and geometry, as if they were written gographer, 
gography, gometry, is a grofs and vulgar irregularity... 

In his introduétion to the fecond chapter, the author haying 
temarked, that accent in Enelifh is only a f{pecies of. empha- 


fis; that accent is to fylfables what emphafis is to fentences ; . 


that in monofyl!lables accent and emphafis mult be the fame ; 
that thofe monofyllables alone have an accent, which are ca- 
pable of being emphatical, &c. obferves, that * the ancient 
accent was fomething, of which little or no traces are to be 
found in modern languages, Tt is :rue, continues he, we do 
pot — monotonoully ¥ bat we’ nit wane | elevate and de- 
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prefs our voices, not only as to foftnefs and loudnefs, but in 
refpect of mafical tone. Thefe inflections, however, feem to 
affe&t fentences rather than, fingle words ; nor are they, as far 
as I can difcover, directed in any degree by the accentuation 
of fyllables. Many confiderations feem to fupport what this 
doctrine of the ancient accents naturally fuggefts, that the 
{peaking of the ancients was much more nearly allied to reci- 
tative, than the elocution of modern times. I fhall méntion 
only the circumftance related by Cicero of Caius Gracchus. 
It was his practice to be attended, when he {poke in public, 
by'a muficijan with airivory flute, whofe bufinefs was to affift 
him in the regulation of his voice. Such an attendant would 
very much perplex and diftrefs a modern {peaker.’ 

Accent feems to be the moft unftable part of the Englifh 
language: we.can all remember words differently accented from 
the prefent practice, and many might be collected, which are 
fill fluctuating, with their accent unfettled. In order, there- 
fore, to poirit ont, as far as may be practicable, the general 

naiogy of our language in this refpect, and to fupply fome 
hints to thofe whe with to form a proper notion of this branch 
of orthoepy, he lays down rules for placing the accent, and 
fubjoins the exceptions, 

Tt has been generally faid and believed, that it is conform- 
able to the genius of the Englifh pronunciation, to throw back 
the accent, as far as poflible from the end of a polyfyllable. 
Our author very properly explodes this notion, and fays, ‘ It 
has corrupted our fpeech with many barbarous and unpleafing 
founds, which are in reality repugnant to its analogy: fuch 
as, academy, réfractory, perfunctory, contemptible, &c. which 
no ear can bear without being offended. It is high time then, 
that this falfe notion fhould be controverted, and the farther 
ill effeéts of it prevented. 

The third part contains the general rules of quantity, and 
their exceptions. 

Quantity is the word generally adopted by grammarians to 
exprefs the relative length of fyllables. ‘Thofe which pafs off 
rapidly are called fhort ; thofe, in the utterance of which the 
voice is evidently more retarded, are called long. The au- 
thor, however, rightly obferves, that fyllables denominated 
fhort are difcovered to differ greatly from one another ; and 
thofe which are reckoned long, appear to be by no means 
equal in length, 

In treating of quantity he difmiffes the ancient idéas, and 
confiders merely the length and fhortnefs of vowels, which is 
all that materially affects our pronunciation. 

Among the rules of quantity he lays down the following : 
IA 
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I. A vowel followed by a-confonant in the fame fyllable qs. 
fhort, as bat, téitify, kill, Srgan, biitler. 

II. A vowel which ends‘a fyllable i in an accented penultima 
is long, as bacon, génus, trifle, cOgent, &c. : 

IIf..A mute e, fubjoined to a fingle confonant, makes the 
preceding vowel long, as bat, bate, bid, bide. 40 

IV. A vowel in an accented antipenultima, though not fol 
lowed by a confonant in the fame fyllable, is fhort, as grat 

tify, editor, O’rigin. 

In the laft inftance the author follows this ihe i in ‘the dit 

fion of words; namely, ‘ That every fyllable ends with’a 
-vowel, unlefs two confonants, or a double one; follow itysias 
ba-fon, baeron.’ But this divifion is groundlefs andabfurd, 
and has a tendency to produce a falfe pronunciation...'Thete 
words fhould be divided as they are pronounced, bar-on, grat» 
i-fy, ed-i-tor, or-i-gin. If fo, the fourth rule of quantity 
ought to be abolifhed, and likewife a long lift of exception; 
fuch as ba-lance, ba-nifh, ca-bin, da- -mage, ha-bit, ta-lent, &c. 
which fhould be ditferently divided. 

‘The fourth part contains a fift of words, fpelt, and accented 
alike, yet differently pronounced ; a lift of colloquial corrup- 
tions and contractions ; inftances of a fluétuating orthogra- 
phy i in our language ; and examples of the difference eeereem 
ancient and modern accentuation. . 

We fhall fubjoin fome examples of the laft. 
‘ A'cademy: | 

Our court thall be alittle academy. Shakf. Love’s Lab. Loft. 

Here Dr. John{on appears to have been mifled by the current 
opinion concerning the natare of the Englith accent; for he 

fays of this word, that it was, ** anciently and properly: ac- 
cented on the firft fylilable, but now frequently on the fecond.” 

‘ Advértife: 

Wherein he might the king his lord adveértife. Shakfp. | 
As I by friends am well advertifed. Shak{fp. 
To one that can my part in him advértie. Id. Meaf. for Meat. 

As I was then 
“dvértifing, and holy to your bufinefs. Id. ib. 

Hence advirtifement:i is the ancient accentuation : 

My griefs are louder than advértifement. Shakfp, Much Ado.? 

. Api frolic . 

Or wae did I at fure tradition ftrike, 

Provided it were itill apsfolic. Dryd. Hind and Panth. 

. Again: In vain, alas, you feek 
Th’ ambitious title of apsfolic. Dryd, Hind and Panth. 

Many divines, in reading the Nicene Creed, fay, ** one cc- 
tholic and apéftolic church.” This 4s wrong 3 for, befides the 
ill effect of ‘he jingle of the fimilag terminatioas fo accented, 
it 
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Gt is not advifeable to break unneceffarily into the analogy of 
the words in -ic. Catholic is indeed an allowed exception, but 
apoffolic is not ; and many who read:it-4péfolic in that place, call 
it apoftélic when St occurs. elfewhere.’ 

‘et Offftigue. $o' lately as‘ -when Pope: wrote, ‘this word ‘was 
nor diftinguifhed by thé°accent from critic: > 
But you with'pleafure own your ertors paft, 
And make ‘each day :a critique on the lait. Eff on’ Cite: l. 570. 
 Alfo; Not that my quill to c*ttiques was confin’d. 

pohnfon does not eveti diftinguifh thefe two words by the or- 
thography, but fpells both critich ; whichis furely a fault, con- 
fidering that they are now pronounced, as well as accented, 
differently. 

4; fay, fabtantive : 
That loft, ‘he dceeps his chamber, reads e/fiys. : 

B. Johnfon, Epigr. xii. 

Yet modefily he dens his work furvey, 


And calls a finifh’d poem an efay. Dryden, Verfes to Ld. Rofc. 
Happy the author whofe correct effay 


Repairs fo well our old Horatianway, Rofc, Eff, on ‘Tran. Verfe. 
Fruitlefs our hopes, tho’ pious our efays. Smith. 
eee fays,. ‘‘ the accent 1s ufed on either fyliable. » Bat 
elieve the accent here exemplified is now perfecily obfolete.’ 
Bi, Perfume, both verb and {ybftantive : 
Than in the pérfum'd chambers of the great..2Hen.-IV. A& iii. 
“Three, April pérfumes in three hot.Junes burn’d. Shakf. Son. 104. 
And in fome pérfumes there is more delight. Ib. 130. 
“But in the Sane: paflage we find the accent of the verb 
placed as it now is ufe ae 
‘The canker blooms have. full as deep a.dye 
AS the perfumed tintture of the rofes. Shak{p. Sonnet 54. 
And the fubftantive is fo ufed. by. Milton - 
‘Now gentle gales 
'F anning: their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
“Phofe balmy {poils.—— Par. Loft, iv. 158.’ 


This is only a. foort fpecimen of our author’s lift, whith js 
curious and afeful, and perhaps the firft of the kind that.has 
“been attempted. 

Though we may probably differ from siike learned .writer in 
fome points which he has difcuffed in this treatife Set we 
freely applaud his performance in general, as calculated to do 
-eminent fervice to Englifh literature, by exhibiting a greater 
variety of critical obfervations on the pronunciation of our 
Janguage, than we haye met with in any former publication. 
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Elearora: from she Scrrows of Werter. A Tale. 2 Voilsz 
Small 8vo. 55. fewed. Robinfon. 


TREE is no work more captivating than. the Sorrows of. 

Werter. Its warm animated language,. the ftrong ex- 
preflive feelings-of a heart torn with anguish, and. of ‘refolu~ 
tion weakened by diftrefs, allures with-irrefiftible power; with: 
a power which we fear has fometimes led the reader of acon- 
genial foul to a fimilar fate. On thefe and many other ac- 
counts, it is poifon to. a mind difeafed; amd may contribute 
with the * proud man’s contumelies,’ or the ‘ pangs of defpifed 
love,’ to hurry a defpairing wretch to the extreme verge. The 
volumes before us feem to be defigned as an ‘antidote tothe 
poifon ;: but, like other antidotes, may come too late: they 
are certainly not dangerous ;. and they poffefs a. power of at- 
traction by the’ fame means, and in a degree little inferior, to 
the Sorrows. of Werter. 

The ftory is founded on a fhort fentence in the latter work > 
Werter, before his acquaintance with Charlotte, was attached 
to Julia; and: her fifter Leonora fips’ of the intoxicating 
draught, under the guife of friendfhip. Fatal delufion! but 
though fo often fatal, the phantom continues to allure and to 
betray. ‘Fhe unfortunate Leonora carries the wound in her 
heart, and it rankles amidft the gaieties of a court, and the 


fplendours of a midnight ball. Werter is fuppofed culpable 


in cherifhing this fond delufion ; but he leaves her without an 
explanation. He retires to the fatal fpot, where-he fees Char- 
lotte, and finifhes his love only with ‘his life. The event is. 
communicated to Leonora, and fnaps the thread, already weak- 

ened by the continuance of a violent,, but hopelefs, paffion. 
This is a fhort outline of the novel, which is related with 
much addrefs, and an intimate acquaintance withthe humar 
heart. It is an interefting ftory ;\and-the Epifode of Bertha 
and Conrade, and the little Hiftory of Claude and’ Ifabella,. 
are extremely beautiful. We think we perceive a moral, which 
we with had been more pointedly infifted on. Men are often. 
faulty in appearing particularly attentive, without defigning 
to become lovers; and on the other hand women are often too 
credulous. ‘ There: is an attraétive power which frequently 
hurries us beyond ourfelyes: it is a momentary delirium, a 
temporary intoxication, which, though in itfelf a fault af pus- 
fued, in the more ferious moments, would fead to a crime 
more dangerous than ‘the mode of condu& fo generally ftig- 
matized as difhonourable. In the fituation of Leonora, the 
attentions of Werter-wére defenfible ,. and fhe ought to have 
yeflected, that her paffion began before the death of Jalia, 

May, this guard fome fond female againf a too eafy belief! 
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As we can extract the following pleafing allegory, with little 
wiolénce to the ftory, we, fhallinfert it as a fpeeimen. 


* How many happy hours have we pafled in this bower—= 
haurs. never.to be. recalled —with what winged {peed ye flew! 
rand now, every. leaf {poke to my heart,—-The difpofition of 
the »boughs;; which hung: neglegted, or only caught up here 
and there by the’tendrils of avine-which had made its-way 
through; the lattice—had fomething fo mournful, fo patheti- 
cally touching in their appearance, that I could not withftand 
the fenfations, they raifed, in mé,—lI was overpowered by the 
weight..of my,.aflictions—why..is it that forrow takes fuch 
firong hold upon me? Is calamity to be my guide through 
life ?—I am not naturally of a melancholy turn; there was a 
time when chearfulnefs danced: before me— Hope was on my 
right-hand and Contentment on my left. 1 gave myfelf- up 
to their protection—we ruthed giddily after our conductrefs,— 
Through what flowery paths fhe led us! whatever we faw was 
worthy of our attetition, every trifle amufed us. At the altar 
of Religion we bowed our heads, our hearts hailed her as our 
fuperior patronefs—we offered gratefully: our vows at her 
fhrine. She received our facrifices, and fmiled on us with 
that benignity-which can exalt the human heart to fuch a pitch 
of fublimity.., My friend,,we met with Love; he feduced 
€hearfulnefs from us,,.and he fupplied her place ;—at firft we 
fcarcely perceived. the change ; but we, had not wandered long, 
when the. boy. grew. captious,——-Hope trembled and turned 
pale. She faw,;*and-warned me of my. danger: Love ftruck 
at her, and: the fled. :- Contentment vanifhed.. I.would have 
followed, -but with artful, with flowery bands he detained me. 
How foft, how’ gentle, he was then to me ;—but foon, what 
a tyrant did he become! What would I not have given to 
have broken, my fetters !—yet now—that Defpair has driven 
him from,my heart--am I more at eale ?——I am convinced we 
know not what is beft for us, and our part is, only to fubmit 
with refignation,to the events which the Moft High fhall judge 
we are capable of fupporting.’ 
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ON atoviWh o@lod wake ake 
The Dipassid Subahern ai B pifile fram the Camp at Lenbaw, 
Second Edition, 15. 6d., Flexney. 


Wwe gave fome account of this very pleafing performance 
in volume lvi. page 148° It és now enlarged and im- 
proved, . 


Rational 
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“Rational Amufements, being a Colicdion of Original MifeManies, 
 8vo. 15. 6d. Earle. TOG 


This is one of thofe milk and water productions of. which 
little can be faid, either good or bad: we mnieet with’ 'no- 
thing ftrikingly defective, much lefs particularly beautiful, 
Being confequently very ill calculated to afford food: for criti- 
cifm, we-fhall difmifs it without farther nofice. 


The Paphiad; or, Kenfington-Gardens. 4to. 13:64. ‘Harlowe. 


_ The principal defign of this poem ‘is to praife the 'duchefs of 
Devontfhire, to whom it is dedicated. The author firt jinmtio- 
duces us to the aerial attendants of Venus, who are fummoned 
to appear before their miftrefs at the Paphian coart. The 
following defcription of the bower, the goddefs, and thofe at- 
tendants will, we apprehend, pleafe the reader, notwithitand- 
ing the eonftrugtion of the verbs in fome.of the sons wading 
hines is not ftriétly grammatical. 


‘ In the-fweet fhade of Paphos’ fragrant sinod; 
A fecret- bower of clufter’d myrtles ftood:: Sb 
Acrofs the dome two breathing woodbines twine:; | 
The rofe, the jefflamine, their effence join. 
‘To feaft the fenfe ; here, fpringing ever new, 
The modeft lily, aad the vjolet blew : 
All Flora’s beauties grac’d the facred grove, 
Where gentle Venus held the court of Love. 

‘ High on a'throne, of beaten rofes made, 
The fmiling queen her airy troops furvey’d : 

- Clofe by her fide the blooming Graces ftood,’ 

Her form with wonder, and with envy view'd ; 
‘Though fair‘each maid, her beauty, ' beaming far, 
Flath’d like-a planet o’er each meaner ftar, 
A flowery wreath her golden ringlets grac’d, 
The myfti¢c ceftus hound her taper waif ; 
Each charm, juft fhaded by the purple vett, - 
‘through the thin veil tranfparent ftood confelt ; 
And fo contriv’d, that what might feem conceded, | 
Shone itil] the more Juxuriantly reveal'd. 

‘ Beneath a thade. her iv’ry chariot ftood; bane 
With pureft gold the burnifh’d axle glow’d ; 
Loofe, and unharnefs’d, flew the milk- white doves, . 
Sport in the air, or wanton with the Loves, 

¢ The little archer by his. mother fat : 
His guards attend in all the pomp of ftate ; 
Gay on the vines their golden quivers hung, 
Untipt their arrows, and their. bows unftrung,’ 


Venus informs her court, ‘that fince the time when Paris be- 
flowed on her the golden apple, her votaries had confideted her 
in avery improper light; as the tutelary divinity of Iuft, ‘not 
of virtuous love: that, to vindicate her charaéter, and convince 
them 
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them of, the contrary, fhe was determined to depute a LIVING 
belle as her vicegerent defow. : ' 
_.._. © She fhall prefide o’er every mortal fcene, 
‘And fix'her ftandard as the Paphian queen : 
~*s" Ber Wer my graces, pleafures, {miles retain ; 
* *<"The humble virtues too fhall fwell her train. 
* She maift have rank’; be noble in her birth; 
“(The world, we know, contemns untitled worth :) 
~~ ‘She thall affaage this rage of luft below ; 
‘. Each, to be fair, muit then be virtuous too.’ 


- "To extcute this defign fhe propofes an expedition to Ken« 
fington-gardens. She and her fuite accordingly take their in- 
. wifible ftand under a large tree, and Venus defcribes the cha- 
racter of the Britith beauties as they pafs in review before 
them. Some are cenfured, but the generality highly, and the 
duchefs, fuperabundantly praifed. Venus declares,-that her 
charms, had fhe made her appearance on mount Ida, would 
have exceeded thofe of ali the three contending goddefles 
united ; and that her virtues would have reclaimed Paris, and 
“ faved the fate of Troy.’ The’prize. is accordingly beftowed 
on her, and the celeftial powers: fummoned to * attend the 
" new-made deity,’ of whom we are juft afterwards told that 


‘ immortality is not her own.’ 


The conclufion, indeed, of this poem is not equal to its be- 
ginning, which, though not always correct, is elegant and pleaf- 
ingly fanciful. When the Graces and Loves affemble round 
the duchefs, the image, inftead of being beautiful, is truly lu- 
dicrous. pill : 

_$ None want a place-mfor each a-beauty found ; 
Fearlefs they circle,,,and.adhere around. 
A {mile in raptare plays.aboat. her, face, 
Whilft to her bofom. fteals: a,.tempting: grace ; 
She gathers numbers as fhe moves along,. 
And in herfelf becomes a,moving throng. 
(All-this unfeen by every mortal eyes 
Yor Paphian atts are all.a myfery-) iY ) 

The following vindication of the duchefs againft the ‘ tooth- 
lefs prudes,’ who are fuppofed.to have arraigned her cenduc, 
itandsin. the fame predicament. . 

‘ Know then, ye fputeering, fpitefal, cattifh race, 
That envy ever brings its own difgrace: —. | 
1f from her height the ftoop’d:in freedom’s caufe, 

Her patriot zeal deferv’d a world’s. applaufe ; 
Nor meanly dare her charaéter to fcan; 3 
-Know—Liberty the lov’d—-not Carlo Chan.’ | 


“The introdugtion of the burlefgue title Carlo.Chan, , turns to 


jeft the defence that feems to, have. been very {erioufly in- 
fended. 0 : 


Pidltts 
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Pidlurefque Poetry. Confifting of Pocms, Odes, and Elegies, om 
warious Subjects. By the rev. J. Teafdale. 820. 25. Od» Re- 
binfon. | 
Thefe poems are chiefly defcriptive.. The images, though 

feldom new, are delineated in.a pleafing manner, and the re- 
flections, though fometimes trite, are in general juft, andiwell 
applied. A performance entitled Day,, copfilung. of. three 
parts, MorninG, Noon, and Evenine, pleafes us as well 
as any in the collection, of which the concluding fection may 
ferve as a fpecimen. There is, however, one impropriety in 
it; the defcribing flowers as expanding, and erecting them- 
felves at the approach of night, when the reverle’is'a well- 
known fact. | 


‘* Now, when ev’ning’s fober ray 
Gradual marks the parting day ; 
And when long and Jength’ning shades 
Croud the landfcape, as it fades : 
Let the Mufe, with fteady, eye 

Catch the objeéts, as they fly ; 
Objects, yet fo fair and bright, 
Haft’ning to impervious night ! 

| ‘ As the fan, that fmiles inveft, 
Slopes to the remcteft weft, . . 
Living ftreaks the tkies enfold, 
Streaming purple, fring’d with gold ; 
Silver, and zthereal blue, 
Mildly beaming to the view. 

‘ Now again the eddying breeze 
Gently waves the leafy trees, 
Stealing fragrance, as it goes, 

From each op’ning bud that blows ; 
And imparting pillag’d fweets 
To each travelling cloud it meets. 

‘ Low its cadence, fmooth its tidés, 
Soft the murm’ring riv’let glides, 
Winding, with its limping flood, 

By the fkirts of yonder wood ; 
Where the fylvan fongiters meet, 
Chirping, chaunting vefpers {weet ; 
And, in many an untaught lay, 
Chorufing from {pray to {pray. 

‘ Now the flow’rs, that {weets exhale, 

Wide expanding to the gale, 
Rife ere&, in rival rows, 
And their varying tints difclofe. 
‘ All the blofiom’d farze is gay, 
Where the wanton kidlings play ; 
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And in yonder peopled mead, 
-Hark! the fhepherd.tunes his reed ; 
While the village troops advance, 
, And begin their ev’ning dance. 
* Let us join the mirthful throng, 
Skimming now fo light along ; 
‘Till the'night, on footy wings, 
Groupes of thick-wrought thadows brings, 
And. the:vap’ry legions, all, 
Take their ‘ftations, at her call.’ ' 


— Fobnfou’s Laurel, or Conteft of the Pocts. 4t0. 15. Hooper.. 
._..§ Johnfon no more !. each bard attunes his lays, 
To grieve his exit, and to fing his praife. 
All writers write, and fome who fcarce can read ; 
To poems poems, lives to lives fucceed, 
The theme alike, yet diff’rent is their aim ; 
As fome for pudding, others write for fame.’ 


We allow this paflage’ to be a little hyperbolical, but have 
found to our forrow too much truth init. The panegyrifts of 
Dr. Johnfon have been exceedingly numerous ;—peace to his 
manes! we truft their dolefal elegies will never wound his: 
ears, nor that of pofterity. Whether pudding or fame was 
held in view, of the generality we fpeak, the objects have 
furely been equally unattainable. 

The prefent author informs us that, 


‘ All bards Great Johnfon’s wreath (the laure]) claim, 


and they accordingly repair to Parnaffus to affert their refpec- 
tive. rights. Surely, confidered merely as a poet, Johnfon’s 
merit is not of fo fuper-eminent a nature as to entitle him to 
this high compliment. 


« Firft Pratt began, in accents meek and mild, 
Scft as the whifpers of a pukeing child !” 
As pukeing gives no idea of meeknefs or mildnefs,. we would 
fubititute puling for it, which, fignifying to whimper in a gen- 
tle manner, is more analogous to fome of Mr. Pratt’s writ- 
ingss PwuKeErnc conveys an indelicate idea, ungenial to his 
ftyle and fentiment. 


« Next Whitehead came, his worth—a pinch of fnuff, 
But, for a laureat, he was well enough.’ 


This is too fevere on a very decent author; for to write birth- 
day odes with fuecefs, is evidently no eafy tafk. We no lefs 
difapprove of the following character. 


¢ And Mafon now, whofe numbers nice by art, 
Play in the ear, but never.reach the heart. 
Tho’ fimilies hé crams in ev’ry line, : 
And metaphors in ev’ry couplet fhine, t 
- . Still in his verfe there’s fomething of divine. 
7 Though 
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Though fome of Mr: Mafon’s poems ‘are too highly ornament- 
ed, whoever has read his Elfrida and 'Caratacus muft have fc/t 
that his numbers will reach the heart. “He fhould not’ have been 
reprefented as a candidate for Jolvnfon’sfatrel, whofe ownis of 
fo fuperior a verdate. Pe: 


The Pious Incendiaries: or; Fanaticifa Difplayeds ai\Poem. By 
a Lady... 40+, §5«. Sooper. ated 3 

We doubt not of the good: intentions of sthe ‘fair'author, in 
this performance, and cannot but approve ithe diffidenee fhe ex- 
prefles, and feems to feel in offering it'to the public. The poem 
is written in the ftyle and manner of Hadibras. A well known, 
we may add, a too well known tharatter,’is the principal ob- 
ject of the fatire it contains, “Po imitate’ Hudibras ¥s ain ardu- 
ous undertaking; andif the public fhould decide that this lady 
has not fucceeded in her attempt, ‘the may juftly confole herfelf 
with the reflection, that fhe has'only failed ia’ an enterprize 
where few would: have come off withhonour.—Maenis excidit 
aufis ! : 


The Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of Ulyfes. In Englifh Verfe. 
. 8v0. 35. Od. fewed. Becket. 


The encomiums bettowed on the-French, Telemachus. are in 
general juft: towards the conclufion our.author obferves that, 

‘ Notwithftanding the indifpatable merit of .Monf, .Fene- 
lon’s performance in the original (to which the numerous. tran 
lations in our own tongue are fuflicient vouchers) a poetical 
verfion feems ftill ‘wanting, to accommodate the talte of an Eng- 
lifh reader with“one of its ufual gratifications in an Epic Potm, 
which title jiftly belongs to thefe volumes, though devoid of 
an ornament not fufceptible of dignity in the French langaage.” 

We will allow that French verfe is ill-adapted ‘to’ an epic 
compofition; and that in many effential points, verfe excepted, 
Telemachus is entitled to that appellation ; yet ftill we cannot 
fee the utility of its being verfifted in our language. The fuc- 
cefs of numerous profe-tranflators vouch for the propriety of 
that method. The original, even when literally rendered, 
ftrikes naturally into our Janguage’ in periods eafy and harmo- 
niouse What more have we to expect? The time of an able 
writer would furely be mifpent, in endeavouring to improve 
by rhyme what appears to the utmoft advantage in flowing 
profe; and the labours of an inferior one would undoubted- 
ly be excelled by the moft literal verfion. The ftyle of the 
prefent author in his advertifement is, though fometimres a lit- 
tle inclining to the bombatt, eafy and fpirited; had he attempt- 
ed the original in that manner, we do not think he would have 
proved unfuccefsful ; but his poetry is flat, diffafe, and fome- 
times ridiculous. Ima form, raifed by Neptune to fink Tele- 
machus’s veflel, he gives the following account of Mentar’s be- 
haviour. 


Lz ‘ He 
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>» © He takes an axe, and cuts the breaking matt, 

Which by it’s, weight the fhip had fidelong cait. 
Then, ’mid the billowy war, on it alights, 
And me,, by, name, to follow him invites. 
Like a tall tree that furious blafts contend, 
Deep-rooted as,it grows,-in vain to rend, 
Not the fierce north wind in th’ attack prevails, 
The leaves but tremble as with whifpering gales : 
So Mentor valiant, firm, ferene, and gay, 
Appear’d the-boifterous ttorm and deep to fway. 
I follow’d.my encourager, and who, 
By him invited, had not follow’d too ? 
The floating maft along the waves we tteer’d, 
And to it’s furface asafeat adher’d. — - 
Without thus refting, had we cleav’d the tide, 
Our ftrength within us mutt have quickly died. 
But oft the ftorm turn’d,this huge timber round, 

_ And for'an. interval we: both were drown’d. 
We drank the briny furge, till backward fent, 

_ From noftrils, mouth, and ears,.it gain’d a vent.’ . . | 
- An unfuceefsful attempt of the fame kind was made by a Mr. 
Bagnal, in the year,1756. From the title we were led to expect 
an entire tranflation of |Telemachus: this performance how- 
ever only confifts of the fir fix books, and here we fuppofe the 
undertaking will end, 


Poemson feveral Occafions. By Ann Yearficy, a Milk-woman 
svat 98 of Briftol. ato. 63s. Cadell. 

SThefe poems are ufhered into the world by a prefatory letter 
from’ Mifs Hannah More to Mrs. Montague, giving fome ace 
Count of this felf-inftructed votary of the Mufes. It refembles 
the well-drawn relation of Stephen Duck, written by Mr. 
“Spence, and prefixed to his poems. A parallel might indeed 
be drawn between him and the prefent writer, but not much 
to the advantage of the former. Stephen was merely a rhym- 
er: the’proteétion he obtained proceeded from the peculiarity 
of athrefher’s writing verfes, not on account of the verfes 
-themfelves. . As Pope fays of ftraw and grubs in amber, 

‘ We know thefe things are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they came there.’ 
. The poems before us are entitled to a fuperior degree of 
praife ; there are evident traces to be found in them of a ftrong 
and fervid imagination, as the following paflage will fufficient- 
ly teftify... | / 
—— ‘ My foul is out of tune, 
No harmony reigns here, ’tis difcord all, 
Be dumb, {weet chorifters, I,heed you not; 
Then why thus {well your liquid throats, to cheer 
A wetch undone, for ever loit to joy, 
And mark’d for ruin? Seek yon leafy grove, 
Indulgent blifs there waits you; fhun this {pot 
Diear, 
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Drear, joylefs, vacant, as my wafted foul, 'y 

Difrob’d ofall her blifs: -here‘heave, my heart, °" 

Here figh'thy woes away.; unheard the groan,’"! °°" 

Unfeen the falling tear; inthis lone wild 

No bufy fool invades thy hoarded griefs, ‘' 

And {miles in igriorance at what he feels not. — 

Yet, yet indulge not, liftning winds may catch: 

Coherent fighs, and waft them far away, 

Where Jevity holds high the fenfelefs roar’' 

Of laughter, and pale woe, abafh’d, retires. © 

Or, fthould my woes be’to the winds diffus’d, - 

No longer mine, once paft the ‘quiv’ring lip ; 

Like flying atoms in the fightlefg air, 

Some might defcénd on the gay, grinning herd ; 

But few, how few; would reach'the feeling mind! 
Officious Truth! unwelcome ‘gueftito moft, 

Yet I will own thee, and bid Hope good night, 

Fond, foothing- flatterer! Nineteen years’are patt, 

Since-firkt I liften’d to-her ‘pleafing Jore ; vs 

Ah, me‘! how brightthe painted future feenes, 

And fweetly fpoke of bleflings yet unborn ! 

Now, fond Deceiver, where’s the promis’d good ? 

But,-Oh! thou’rt lovely, and I'll ne’er accufe 

Or hate thee, tho’ we never meet again.” — 


Correétnefs and precifion cannot be expeCted.from ‘ one:who 
does not. know a fingle rule. of.gramnifar, and who has never 
even feena dictionary ;’ but we.can aflure the reader many paf- 
fages, in no refpect inferior to; the preceding, might be felea- 
ed. We will not anticipate-his curiofity any farther, but,re- 
commend to him the book. itfelf. He will, receiveithe double 
fatisfaction of being amufed.by its perufal,. and contributing to 
the relief of deprefled genius. .A large liftof fubfcribers is an- 
nexed 5 which does honour-to the author’s protectrefs, by whofe 
means, we apprehend, fo nmiany .refpectable. names. were pro- 
cured for promoting her benevolent intention. 


More Lyric Odes to the Royal Academicians. % a diftant Relation 
- 10 the Poet of Thebes, and Laureate to the Academy. 4to. 50 
Hookham. 


This-is a very fuccefsful imitator of the fame humorots, in- 
genious gentleman, who has twice before ‘ had a ftroke’ at 
the Royal Academicians. It is as impoffible to prevent laugh- 
ing at his oddity, as being offended at his groffnefs: nothing 
but the brilliancy of his genius could bear him through the 
abufe he fo liberally beftows on the late exhibitions. 

‘ The want of ev’ry lib’ral grace 
Hath mark’d you an unpolifh’d race, 
Difgrace to the art, a valgar crew— 
Artift! Heav’ns, that a name {o fair 
Shouid be: fynonimous to bear ! 
Ye may be gentlemen and painters too.’ 
L 3 To 
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To fir Jofhua Reytolds, as ufual, -heis by turns ironical an1 
civil; to Mf. Weft not very’ ‘om plaifant. Speaking of the 
want of diftinétion in the public, he fays with infinite drollery, 


‘ For me, tho’ bleft with Phoebus’ lyre, 
. And born on Fancy’s ftrongeft wing— 
No fteaks*of mine would fee the fire, 
Did ‘I of ‘gods and heroes fing. 
Could I, like Homer, chant Achilles’ feats, 
I might, like Homer, chant them in the ftreets. 


¢ *Tis buying | fame by far too dear, ; j 
If when one’s gut with hunger twiches, — 
We fee no cruft, nor arlic near, 
Nor feel: one ‘fiver in one’s breeches. 
* While quacks in eafy chairs go rocking, 
And with your lords get fav’ry dinners ; 
Merit muft.coax his worfted ftocking, 
And crouch :to publicans and finners.’ 


His ninth ode is lefs perfonal ‘than the rett. After having 
declared that the works are rather the ngs ts of his fatite than 
the men, he proceeds, 


‘ My coufin Pindar’s ftrains, as well as mine, . } ! 
Were heard by’thofe who would not think them fine; 
But with obitrep’rous envy {trove to drown : 
To chatt’ring jays the bard compar’d their cries, 
While hes like Jove’s' own eagte}' pierc’d the fkies, 
_ And on their efforts look’d:contemptuous down. 


* This was a pretty modeft fimile ! 
Another ye fhall have as good from me, 
Whom ye would faint fee like the lion fick: 
©! had Inct this pow’r to hurt, 
By heav’n I'd ftake my only shirt, 
' ‘Dhete’s not an afs among you but would kick ? 


The fifth and fixth lines are certainly poetical and fublime. ) 


We cannot help exprefling a with that this gentleman would 
chufe an object of imitation where his wit and genius may 
fhine, undebafed with vulgarity and perfonal abufe. 


Lyric Odes, for the Year 1785: by Peter Pindar, Efq. a diftant 
~ Relation of the Poet of Thebes, aud Laureat to the Royal Aca- 
demy., Ato. 25. 6d. Kearfley. | 


Two publications, with titles. nearly fimilar, might lead us 
to fufpect the authenticity of one or the other; but we have 
reafon to fuppofe that both are the production of the facetious 
gentleman whofe genius and vivacity we have often commended. 
It is now time, however, to employ the rein, rather than the 
{pur ; to hint that, though fpirited fatire is fometimes amufing, 
yet, when it degenerates into licentioufnefs, it lofes the charm, 
and difgufts the reader more than it has ever pleafed him. A 
little wholefome chaftifement ay be neceflary when we faults 
Geet aults 
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Faults; but when the lafh is fo often r-peated, ‘and fo feverety 
‘laid on, we are apt to [ufpect a deeper caufe for/it than profefs 
fonal errors. To teed 

As we hope this is the laft time we fhall review any odes.on 
this fubject, we will extract a part of one before us, as a {peci- 
men of his manner. It is.an Ode which.he properly addrefles 
to himfelf. yy 


~ 


‘ A thoufand frogs upon a fummer’s day, 

Were {porting ’midft the funny ray, 

In a large pool, refledling every faces;— | 
They thow’d their gold-lac’d cloaths with pride, 
In-harmlefs fallies, frequent vied, 4 

And gambol’d through the water with a grace. 


‘It happen’d that a band of boys, 
Obfervant of their harmlefs joys, 
Thoughtlefs, refolv’d to fpoil their happy fport ; 
One frenzy feiz’d‘both great and {mall, . 
On the poor frogs the rogues began to fall, 
Meaning to {plafh them, not to.do them hurt. 


‘ As Milton quaintly fings, ** the Rones ’gan' pour,” 
Indeed, an Otaheite fhow’r! 
The confequence was dreadful, let me tell ye’; ‘ 
One’s eye was beat out of his head,— 
This limp’d away, that lay for dead, 
Here mourn’d a broken back, and there a belly.» :* t 


¢ Amongft the fmitten it was found 
“Their beauteous queen receiv’d a-wound ; 
‘The blow gave ev’ry heart a figh, 
And drew a tear from ev’ry eye 
At length king Croak got up, and thus begun— 
«¢ My lads, you think this very pretty fun ! 
«« Your pebbles round us fly as thick as hops, — 
Have warmly complimented all our chops,;— 
To you, I guefs that thefe are pleafant ftones ! 
And fo they might be to us frogs, 
You damn’d, young, gocd-for-nothing dogs ! 
But that they are fo hard,—they break our bones.” 


« Peter! thou mark’ft the meaning of this fable— 
So put thy Pegafus into the ftable ; 

Nor wanton thus, with cruel pride, 

Mad, Jehu-like, o’cr harmlels people ride.’ 


If the author wants farther advice on this fubject we recom- 
mend the following. | 


~ © Build not, alas! your popularity 
On that beaft’s back y’clip’d Vulgarity ; | 
A beaft, that many a booby takes a pride in,— 
A beaft beneath the noble Peter’s riding.’ 
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4 Summary Explanation of the Principle of Mr. Pitt's intended Bill 
Sor amending the Resrefentation of the People in Parliament. By 
the Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill, 8v0. 15. Stockdale. 


The reform of parliament, in former periods, has been often 
the engine of oppofition; and when the principal object has 
been obtained, thjs fubordinate one has been eluded in various 
ways. In modern times, the manceuvres of lord North and 
Mr, Fox, on this fubject, are within every one’s remembrance : 
Mr. Pitt’s. plam is {till more recent. We ought not to fufpe& 
his fincerity ; but, when the nation is opprefled with numerous 
taxes, it furely was no additional recommendation of the plan 
sqwice negatived within a few years, that it was to be effected at 
the expence of a million of money; and that this fum was to 
be expended in-what many thought a vifionary innovation. In- 
deed the prefent ftate of the difpute is fo queftionable, that we 
fhal} not enlatge on it. Our author explains, but negleéts to 
defend it. Perhaps he thinks this has been already done with fuc- 
ceis; we think otherwife, and the event is not to be decided by 
fingle combat. ) 


Thoughts on Taxation, and a New Syfiem of Funding. Small 8vo. 
6d. Kearfley. 


This author modeftly fuggefis his thoughts on the means of 
fupplying. government with pecuniary refources in any future 
exigency. He propofes that people fhould be obliged to con- 
tribute towards the public fervice, in proportion to what they 
enjoy of the national flock. With regard to real property, he 
obferves, that in confequence of the eftablifhed mode of affeffing 
land, every land-holder efteems his eftate more or lefs valuable 
according to the rate he pays per pound, and therefore they 
who are under-rated, would have caufe to complain of an equa? 
tax under four fhillings. But fuppofing government required a 
tax above four fhillings, the author thinks that it might with 
great propriety be equally affefled ; and he propofes that 
this fhowld be levied upon the receipt for the tenant’s net rent. 
He would likewife tax money on mortgage, but would have the 
borrower relieved, fo that having paid the tax for the land, he 
* fhould have a right to demand a return of fo much in the pound 
from the mortgagee. A tax of this kind, at the rate of fix 
pence in the pound, he is of opinion, might produce great ad- 
vantages even to the landed property. 


A Poliical Emquiry into the Confequences of inclofing Wafle Lands, 
and the \ aufes of the bigh Price of Butchers Meat, 8vo. 25. Od. 
L. Davis. 


This Enquiry was firft fuggefted by Mr. Lamport’s ‘ Re- 
marks on Agriculture,’ which we reviewed in the 57th volume, 
page 436. A great portion of that little work was employed 
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in recommending inclofures, and this tafk he feemed to have 
executed with fuccefs. His faéts were in general well efta- 
blifhed ; for many of them had frequently occurred tous, That 
which feemed s90ft decifive, and we knew it to be true, was 
that a well grown animal, which‘had been well fed in its 
youth, and expofed to few hardthips, was fattened fooner and 
ata lefs expence than a deformed ill-fhaped one, fed on''a‘com- 
mon. Onur prefent author allows’ the fact; but obferves that, 
in many places, the cattle fed on moors are little ¢xpoféd to 
hardfhips, and generally folded in the winter. Indeed he al- 
lows that'Mr. Lamport’s Obfervations are more’ jaf in a limit- 
ed, than in a general view ; that they feem to have beeh faggelt- 
ed by experience, acquired % in no very extenfive field) 

The reafoning contained in the * Remarks’ is examined with 
great ftrictnefs; and fome loofe affertions and fallacious argu- 
ments are juftly reprehended. ‘The author oppofes inclofures 
by very different means, by arguments, by computation, and 
experiment. He endeavours to fhow, that the high price ‘of 
butcher’s meat is owing to the expences in’ breeding cattle ; 
and thefe are ultimately to be referred to the contraction of 
commons, and the diminution of common-right. ‘Indeed many 
of thefe arguments occurred to us in reading Mr. Lamport’s 
work ; but fome pofitive affertions, which we could not contra- 
dict, and plaufible arguments, which our own experience had 
not oppofed, led us unwilling captives to his opinion. 

In other refpeéts; there is much tautology in this pamphlet, 
and a little unfairnefs in fome of the reprefentations ; but 'the 
principal arguments are enforced with ability, and conduéted 
with candour. | 

We fhall fele& a thort fpecimen, and recommend the whole 
to the reprefentatives and guardians of the landed property of 
the kingdom. 

¢ But methinks I hear gentlemen fay, you may make as 
many Calculations and eftimates as you pleafe, but they can 
never convince us, that if by cultivation we make the ground 
that produced grafs of only three inches length before it was 
cultivated, to produce grais of fix or nine inches in length, of 
equal thicknefs and good quality, that fach cultivation is a de- 
triment to the nation, for certainly the more the ground is made 
to produce of any valuable commodity, the more benefit to the 
nation. . I anfwer; this, being a general principle, fo obvious 
and certain a truth, has greatly mifled gentlemen, who talk or 
think on the fabjeé, becaufe they apply this general principle 
to all cafes without exception ; and I beg leave further to ob- 
ferve, that though it is devoutly to be wifhed, that all the com- 
mons in England would: produce twice, the her bage they now 
do; yet even gold, as I have before obferved, may be bought 
too dear. And therefore I cannot think it advifeable for the 
fake of obtaining this good, to bring on an evil, which I ap- 


prehend more than adequate to the advantage gained. Andif, 
as 
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as I apprehend, I have already. demonftrated, that the enclof- 
ing and improving all the watte lands, will tend to double the 
price of butchers meat; it will be an evil for which the en- 
creafed produce of the ground cannot compenfate. 

‘ But-the reader may fay, it is an inexplicable paradox to 
affert, that the more provender 1s produced for rearing and 
fatrening of cattle, the dearer they will be.—Yet, refpecting 
the prefent argument, I viil maintain it to be a paradox far from 
being inexplicable. I have already obferved, it is not the plenty 
or fearcity, which makes an article dear for any Jong continuance 
of time, becaufe.the price depends onthe neceflary charges and 
expences in the production of n,--—if a beggar comes to me for 
relief from hunger, and I give him half ot a guartern loaf for 
nothing, no perion will pretend to affert, that.it he had bought 
a whole loaf at the baker’s, and given ic ven-pence half-penny 
for it, that becaufe he would, im that caie, have hada greater 
plenty, that therefore it was cheaper to him than my haif loaf 
was. And this is very nearly the cafe with regard to the cattle 
now fed on commons; the little they get is not paid for, and 
therefore-the owners can afford to fell them.cheaper than if 
they paid for their food either by the way of rent of land, or by 
any other means. 

‘ If what Ihave here fated be true, what becomes of Mr, 
Lamport’s plan of cheapnefs of provifions by cultivating watte 
jand ?? : 


sak V do Ne ES 


Commentaries and Effays, publifaed by the Society for promoting the 
Knowlege of the Scriptures. No, II. To be continugd otcafonally, 
$v0. 15. Johnfon, | 


The firft article in this Number confifts of ‘Critical Notes on 


the firft Nineteen Verfes of the Firft Chapter of Genefis. 
Some of the explications of the text are new; particularly 
the interpretation of the word "¥)&, which is ufually tranflared 
fight, in the third verfe. This light or fcme, our author dee 
duces from numberlefs volcanos, which: he fuppofes to have 
been generated by the great mafs of phlogiftic or iaflammable 
matter, then exifting in the earth ;but now difperfed in the 
bodies of animals and vegetables, and in the atmofphere. 
* God divided the light from the darknefs :’ that is, according 
to this writer, * the volcanic eruptions broke out at different 
fucceffive periods, betwixt which darknefs prevailed. | 
Art. I]. is a Paraphrafe and Notes'on Rom. v. 8—19. It 
has been imagined by many eminent divines, that mortality 
became the lot of all mankind, in confequence, not of per- 
fonal, but of Adam’s trarigreflion.’ This opinion, our author 
thinks, appears to be a relic of the doétrine of original fin. 
The part of Scripture which is thought to be its principal fup- 
port, is Rom. v. :2—19. He therefore examines this paflage, 
together with what precedes and follows it. His general idea 
| on 
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on this fubje& may bé colleé&ted from the following note: 
« Chrift Jefus was the firft perfon, whofe perfe& obedience was 
rewarded with revival from the dead, and exaltation ; the Al- 
mighty at the fame time declared, that all men thould be -re- 
vived and made happy hereafter, upon condition of their fol- 
lowing his fteps. Independently of thefe terms, no one was 
ever benefited by our Lord, or faved by his righteoufnefs alone. 
On the other hand, Adan being the firtt tran *reflor, was 
punifhed with mortality, a doom denounced againit all of his 
pofterity, who were fo weak as to follow his example, and 
become difobedient like him. Had they preferved their inno- 
cence, they would not have been obnoxious to mortality, though 
defcended from him.’ 

Art. Til. On the Apoftolical Benediction. 2 Cor. xiii, 14, 
The grace of the Lord Jefus Chrift, according to the inter- 
pretation maintained in this tract, is the fame thing as to fay, 
may God give you all the bleffings of the gofpel. By the Holy 
Spirit, of which the apoftle wifhes the Corinthians to be par- 
takers, he means thofe extraordinary divine, gifts and powers, 
which were at that period ordinarily difpenfed to believers. — 
‘ If this interpretation be rightly founded, it follows, fays the 
author, that the latter part of it cannot now be uled at the 
conclufion of public worfhip, in the fenfe in which it was ut- 
tered by the apoftle, as wifhing all prefent may be made par- 
takers of miraculous gifts and powers. Eut no fuch exceptions 
can be made to that valedictory form commonly ufed by the 
fame apoftle, namely, ‘ the grace of our Lord Jefus Chrift be 
with us all,’ Rom. xvi. 24. 

In fome concluding obiervations, the author affigns his reafons 
for omitting, in his preceding collection of texts relating to 
the Holy Spirit, the famous paflage of 1 John, v. 7.—Among 
the criticifms of other writers, he mentions with particular ape 
plaufe fome remarks on this fubjet, in a late excellent edition 
of the New Yeftament, by Dr. Griefback, profeffor of we 
at Jena, in Saxony, in two volumes, 1777. 

From thefe few {pecimens we may venture to predié' that, 
if this publication is continued, it will form a valuable collec- 
tion of comments and obfervations on the Scriptures. 


Concio ad Clerum Provincia Cantuarienfis in ZEde Paulina xiv. 
| Kal. Funias MDCCLXXXIV. Habita a Gulieluo Barford, 
S.7.h. 4t0, 15. T. Payne azd Son. 


The learned author explains and. illuftrates this admonition 
of the apoitles, Col, iv. 5. § Walk.in wifdom towards them 
that are without, redeeming the time ;’ and he very charitably 
and judicioufly incuicates.a fpirit of benevolence and modera- 
tion towards thofe who are not included within the pale of the 
church, or, which is fuppofed to be the fame thing, within the 
pale of orthodoxy: * Maxima, ut Deo noftrifque confcientiis, 
ita lis, qui of sw fant, debetur reverentia.’ 


A Ser- 
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A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, on 
_ Monday, Fanuary 31, 1785. By Chrifopher Lord Bifbop of 
Brifiol, 4to. 1s. Rivington. 

Elis lordthip takes his text from Daniel iv. 17..* The Moft 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomfo- 
ever he will. His obfervations on a fuperintending provi- 
dence, and the anarchy and confufion attending the grand -re- 
bellion, arer animated and judicious, and expreffed with un- 
cominon energy, perfpicuity, and elegance. 


A Letter from the Author of an Elucidation of the Unity of God, 


to his Grace Fohn Lord Archbifbop of Canterbury. Svo. 15e 
Baldwin. 


This writer earneftly pleads for a reformation_in our forms 
of public worfhip, agreeable to the doctrine of thofe who 
ityle themfelves Unitarians. His mode of addrefs to the arch- 
bifhop is calm, modeit, and refpetful. 


Reft for the W Carye A Sermon preached on the Death of William 
Binns, Efg. By tie Rev. Erafmus Middicton. 8v0. 6d. Hogg. 


A funeral fermon on thefe words of Job, ‘ There the wicked 
ceafe from troubling ; and there the weary be at reft.’ The 


fame author is the compiler of the Biographia Evangelica, in 
four volumes, oftavo. 


A New Year's Counfel; or, the Fafhion of the World paffeth away. 


‘Being the Subfance of a Sermon preached January 2, 1785. By 
the Rev. Fobn Cottingham. 8vo0. 6d.. Cafs. 


A plain, practical fermon on thefe words of St. Paul: ‘ The 
fafliion of this world paffeth away.’ 1 Cor, vii. 31. 


M.E DT. C A L 


Dbfercaiiaas on the Properties and Effedts of Coffee. By Repenee 
Mofeley, M. Dy. bam -s 80s 6d. Stockdale. 


When we were young in the ftudy of medicine, we read with 
much. aftonifhment, in Alpinus, the virtues of Bon. It did 
wonders; no difeafe could withftand its force, or venture to 
attack the. perfon properly prepared with this miraculous 
amulet. At laft, with {ome Jabour, we found that it was only 
another name for coffee ; ; but, though Alpinus was fanguine in 
his expectations, he fcarcely yields to Dr. Mofeley, in his ex- 
aggerated recommendations. In fa, coffee is fometimes ufeful, 
but frequently hurtful, and to many conftitutions highly per- 
nicious. The acid tafle on mixing it with wine is very pecu- 
liar; and, when compared with the general affinity between 
aftringency and acidity, might almoft lead us to conclude that 
one principle did not effentially differ from the other. Coffee 
is not a corrector of opium, or of its pernicious qualities ; it 
only countera&ts its foporific powers. We mention this, to 
guard againft the errers, which the indifertminate obfervations 
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of our author and fome others, might probably occafion. From 
the extravagance of Dr. Mofeley’s commendations, we almolt 
fafpect him of an ironical fneer. He would not elfe attempt 
to eftablith its power in clearing the mind’s eye, or to fupport 
the following fancy of a poet. 
© Coffee which makes the politician wife, 
And fee thro’ all things, with his half-fhut eyes.’ 


A Treatife on the Properties and Effect: of Coffer. By Benjamia 
Mofeley, M.D. Second Edition, 8vo. 25. 6d. Stockdale. 
Whew our account of the firft edition was ready for the prefs, 

the fecond appeared, which is in many refpects improved. 
The authorities are added, as well as an entertaining relation 
of the different fate which coffee firft experienced at Mecca, be- 
fore its ufe was eftablifhed: the queftion was not, whether it 
was wholefome ; but whether it was warranted by the Alcoran? 
Several political remarks are alfo added, which tend to encou- 
rage the cultivation of the vegetable ; but the account, which 
we have received, differs from that of our author on this fub- 
jet: we have been informed that it not only will not grow ina 
poor foil, but that it foon impoverifhes one. that is rich. This 
fubje&t deferves farther examination. 

In other refpects, this edition does not materially differ from 
the former. ‘The praifes of coffee are tiill raifed greatly beyond 
their proper bounds; and though fome unintelligible paflages 
are now explained, we ftill think that much remains to be done, 
The advantages and injuries from coffee are yet uncertain, fince 
its effects on the human body have not been afcertained with 
precifion: at leaft they have not been related without either 
warm panegyrics, or the moft pointed difapprobation. If we 
examine it by analogy, we cannot help confidering its powers 
as {ufpicious, or more likely to injure than aflift the ftomach in 
its diferent funétions ; but analogy we know to be fometimes 
a fallacious guide, and we with rather to. truit careful obferva- 
tion and actual experience. 


An Effay on the Retroverfion of the Uterus; illuftrated with Cafes 
and Obferwations. By William Cockell, M.D. 4t0\ 15. 6a. 
Law. 


We do not perceive any confiderable novelty in ‘this work : 
nearly the fame method has been recommended by different léc- 
turers, and very lately by Dr. Hamilton of Edinburgh, in his 
outlines of midwifery. But the author feems to be a man of 
candour and benevolence; nor will his attempt be ufelefs, if ie 
only diffufes the knowledge of a mode of practice, often fuc- 
cefsful in avery dangerous complaint. For obvious reafons we 
cannot enlarge on itin this place. 


Praétice of Medicine made cafy. By J. Fifber, M.D. 2ma, 


25, 

Here is much good matter in a bad form, like a good ftory 
‘marred in telling it.? The directions are heaped together 
without order, or without explaining in what circumitances 
each 
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each medicine is preferable; fo that, though the remedies ate 


often valuable, the unexperienced practitioner may fail in his 
intention, or do much mifchief. Befides the objection we have 
eften hinted at, that itis more difficult to know difeafes than to 
cure them, acquires, with refpe& to this little book, additional 
force, for the de{criptions of difeafes are very often imperfed. 
Yet if patients will be their own phyficians, they will find at 
leaft. as.much ufeful matter, in a cheaper form, and {maller 
compafs, than in fome more laboured fy{tems. We fhall give 
a fhort fpecimen, relating to the albugo, or fpecks on the eye: 
perhaps the reader, like ourfelves, may be difpleafed at the con 
ftant recurrence of that pronoun, dear to every author, who is 
himfelf * the hero of each little tale,’ but he wiil find it fo fre- 
quently, that we could not eafily felect any part without it. 


‘ Cure. Amongft the many methods by which J have at- 
tempted to cure this difeafe, / have found the following to be 
the moft generally fuccefsful. Firft J reduce the inflammation 
with which it is generally attended by bleeding from the arm, 
applying four or five leeches to each temple, a bliftering plafter 
between the fhoulders, and by giving an ounce and a half of 
Glauber’s falts diffolved in watere After a proper repetition of 
one or more of thefe practices, according to the effects, when [ 
perceive the inflammation to be abated, J then order Sir Hans 
Sloan’s ointment to be applied to the eye with a pencil or the 
point of a finger, twice or thrice aday. If it gives great pain 
and raifes an unufual degree of inflammation again, by conti- 
nuance, / omit the ointment for a few days till 7 have once more 
reduced the inflammation as before, and then J order the oint- 
ment to be applied again.’ 


A. Hiftory of the Practice of Trepanning the Skull, and the After 
Treatment ; with Obfervations upon a new Method of Cure, il- 
luftrated by a Cafe. By Robert Mynors, Surgeon. Small 8vo- 

2s. 6d. . Robiniton. 


We have already had occafion to hint at the method here re- 
commended, and to exprefs out approbation of it. The defign 
is to unite the parts of the fcalp, raifed in order to remove the 
fraGured and elevate the deprefied portions of the fkull, by the 
fimple adhefive inflammation; and, in the cafe before.us, the 
fuccefs was complete. It was communicated to the editors of 
the London Medical Journal, by Mr. Jones ; but was abridged 
in that publication ; and, as the authors allege, the fenfe was, 
by that means, mifreprefented. In a fubfequent Number, the 
improvement was attributed to Mr. Wilmer of Coventry. 

‘Lhefe circumftances have induced Mr. Mynors to publifh a 
pretty exteniive hiltory of the ufual- methods ; and among thefe, 
that of Mr. Wilmer is included. “The cafe at large then fol- 
lows, as we have been informed; -in a correéted and improved 
ftate ; and the whole is concluded with fome remarks on the 
utility of extending this mode of union to other operations.— 


On this fubje&t we need not repeat our opinion ; nor can we, 
: with 
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with: propriety, accufe or defend the editors of the: Medical 
Journal.. The Hiftory appears to ug accurate, the obiesvations 
ingenious and juit. In the cafe, recorded by Mr. Wilmer, it 
feems probable, that he might have intended to unite therflaps 


of the {calp by the firft intention: he certainiy preferved them > . 


but it is equally certain, that the cicatrix was only formed alter 
the ufual fuppurations. We ought to add, thar he dues not 
mention any intention of this kind. He probably could. nos 
have fucceeded, if it was really his defign, on account of the 
previous inflammation on the dura mater; and we itrongly fuf- 
pect that Mr. Mynors’ method will, for the fame reaton, be 
chiefly ufeful, when the operation is performed very foon: after 
the accident. 


\ 
Chiropodologia, or a Scientific Enguiry into the Caufes of Corns, 

Warts, Sc. By D. Low, Chiropodif?. 800. 35. feweds 

Hookham. 

We do not think Mr. Low, chiropodift, very happy in his 
phyfiological labours ; but his prattice is really ¢ founded on the 
moft approved doctrines of the nrft medical and chirargical 
authors :’ and, though his Enquiry contains little new, we hive 
no doubt but that his manual dexterity is very confpicuous. 
The nature of thefe trifling but painful excrefcences is bat little 
underitood : we have however feen fome nearer approaches to @ 
rational fyftem, than this before us... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Tetter to the Rev. Mr. T. Warton, on his late Edition of Mil- 
ton’s Fuvenile Poems. 8vo. 15. Bathurft. 


The author addreffes Mr. Warton in the following manner, 

‘ Sir, your publication of Milton’s Juvenile Poems hath very 
lately fallen into my hands. On cafting an eye over it, I found 
many things in it to praife, and fome that deferved no {ma}l cen- 
fure. I immediately conceived an idea.of putting a few of the 
latter together, and fending them to you by the poft.; fuch of 
them, I mean, asI thought molt worthy of your notice, in the 
cafe of a fecond edition. 1 

‘ I have fince changed my intention, and determined .to 
give them to the public, for reafons which will appear in: the 
fequel.’ 

We ought not to difpute the motives which any man publicly 
afigns for his conduét; but may be allowed to fufped, that 
another motive, very different from the oftenfible ones, hada fhare 
in the decifien. ‘There may have been fome hope, however ili- 
founded, that the public would treat a Letter of thisskind with 
more lenity than the perfon to whom it is addreffed. Did the 
critic never fail in-endeavouring. to recommend himfelf to an 
author, by abufing his works, in a Letter fent by the Pol ?-and 
may not that mifcarriage have occafioned zhis public addrefsote 
the laureat? ; 

The 
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~The author ranges the fubje&s of his reprehenfions under 
three heads. Firft, Miftakes. Secondly, Redundancies. Third- 
ly, Errors arifing from Spleen, Party-fpirit, or Prejudice. 

The miftakes are indeed very inconfiderable, and the redun- 
dancies are fo pleafing, that by way of penance we would: en- 
join a repetition of the fault: The moft prominent feature of 
party-{pirit, which the Letter-writer chaftifes, is a flight com- 
mendation of bifhop Parker, viz. * that he was a popular writer, 
certainly a man of learning, and.afterwards a bifhop.’ Of this 
extraordinary praife, the firft and laft parts are allowed faéts, 
and the critic has not advanced a fingle circumitance to invali- 
date the fecond. The author feems to be angry that Parker 
was once mentioned without an anathema. 

On the whole, this Letter is a very trifling one, and rather 
fhows a carping difcontented fpirit, than a with to reform error 
or to fupply defects. 


A Letter to the Author of Thoughts on Executive Fuftice. Small 
8v0- 15 Debrett. 


In this Letter, the ingenious and benevolent author examines 
the ‘ Thoughts on Executive Juitice’ with fome attention. His 
chief argument arifes from the facts, that in thofe countries where 
the punifhment has been certain and fevere, crimes have been 
more fanguinary; on this principle, that where no more cruel 
punifhment than death can be inflicted for very difpropor- 


tioned crimes, the culprit will endeavour td fecure his detec- | 


tion, for the robbery, by the death of the perfon whom he 
has. plundered. At the fame time he contends. that, at.the 
end of the war, in 1762, crimes were more numerous, and of 
a deeper die, than at prefent. Thefe are circumflances which 
deferve attention ; but we apprehend, that the firaation of the 


my 


prefent criminals will not allow us to extend the analogy of - 


other times, and different fituations. Robbery is now a fyfs 
tem in which proficients are gradually inftructed, from picking 
pockets to robbing on the highway ; from petty pilfering ina 
fhop to houfebreaking and its violent confequences. It ought 
to be confidered, whether fuch dangerous ‘combinations fhould 
not be broken by violence, fince the common methods have 
failed; and, in many refpels, the arguments of the author of 
the * Thoughts’ feem yet to have been unaffailed. 


Lucubrations by a Lady. 12mo, 15. 6d, Johnfon. 


This is the production of a ferious and contemplative young 
woman, who appears to have {pent her leifure hours very laud- 
ably, in improving her mind, and cultivating the virtues of the 
heart. It confifts of thirteen Lucubrations, or fhort effays, on 
the following {ubjects: Poverty, Nature, Knowledge, Laws, 
Society, a Future State, Virtue, Religion, the Patlions, the 
Miferies of Mankind, Fame, and the Being and Perfections of 
God. ‘ 

The writer is the daughter of Dr. Harwood. 
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